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PREFACE 



» f 

This curriculum is intended primarily for students who are severely 
and profoundly retarded. These students may have little or no existing ' 
communication, and m'ay have physical handicaps that restrict their potential ♦ 
- communication , responses. The flexibility of this curriculum is ideal for ^ 
developing individualized programming £9r these students. However, the 
concepts upon which the curriculum is based are applicable to any student. ^ 

This curriculum^ focuses on the training of basic communication skills. 
The training of traditional language- related skills', such as 'vocal imitation, 
language comprehension, etc., ^hdlild supplement the training objectives 
presented in this curriculum. In addition it is assumed that teachers 
utlizing the curriculum will already have had a background in behavioral 
analysis and behavior modification, and that such principles will be applied 
for. all response training (see Appendix F) . 

Finally, this curriculum represents an integration of ideas and procedures 
developed by our own staff, as well as a number of additional sources 
including "The following: 

McLean, J., and Snyder-McLean, L., A Transactional Approach to garly Language 
Training ^Columbus: Charles E. Merrill, 1978. ^ ' 

Horstmeier, D.S. and Macpbnald, J.D., A Trainer's Manual for -Ready Set, Go 

and the Environm er>tflX Language Inte3?vention Program . Columbus: Charles ^ 
E. Merrill, 1978^ ' 

Reike, J. A., Lynch, L,L., and Soltman, s.F.-, Teaching Strategies for Language 
Development , New York: Grune and Stratton, 1977. 

Van Dijk, J. T^e fijst steps of the deaf/blind child towards language. 
Proceeding of the Conference on the .Djaf /Blind, Refsnes, Denmark, 
eoston:^ Perkins School for the Blind, 1965 (a). (See Sternberg, L., 
Battle, C, and Hill, J., Prelanguage Communication '^programming for 
the severely and profoundly handicapped. Journal for the Association 
for Seve r ely Handicapped, 1980, 5, 224-233*"! ^ ^ 

Williams, D.^ and Fox, T. ; Minimal Objective" System for Pupils with Severe 
^ Handicaps , University .of Vermont Unpublished Manuscript, 1977.' 
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y , CCC PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 

AND OVERVIEW 

V 

INTRODUCTION 

The Cqlnprehehsive Communication Curriculiam fCCC) is a communication 
training pijogram which^ has been developed in response to frustrations 
expressed by many teachers and parents of severely multiply handicapped 
children. Language- training efforts with this population in the past 
have had little success. It has b^en our observation that thfese attempts 
often fail because the child is being taught formal symbolic: language- 
systems (such* as speech, manual sign^ bliss symbols, etc.), without being 
taught basic communication skills. Communication programs have traditionally 
required that students learn several prerequisite skills /before beginning 

.actual communication traini»g. These prerequisites have included motor 
and vocal imitation, attending behavior; vocabulary comprehension, and 
so-on. In the fCC Program these skills, while important, are considered 

'"facilitators" (See Appendix A) . They are not prerequisite to learning 
communication skills, but rather, they enhance the learning communicative 
behaviors by facilitating response development. } 

It IS the underlying assiomption of the CCC Program that the acquisition 
of ba>^c communication skills is an. essential prereopl^site to the successful 
acquisition of functional linguistic skills, in the CCC Program, which 
has been designed sgecifiqally for, use with the severely to profoundly 
retarded, phjfeically^ student, " basic communication skills" are 

defined as thL ability to express basic' wants arfd needs, and to spontaneously 
initiate a comi|piication interactioiv ! This communication may be accomplished ^ 
either symbolically (e.g., by using words pr signs), or non^symbolically 
(e.g., by using natural gestures and movements).' Figure 1 represents an ' 
important conceptual feature of the CCG Program. That is, there ^are many , 
ways to communicate. Only one of them is through symbolic language. 
Severely h'andicapped; children who are unable to learn complex systems of ' 
symbolic language, can still be trained to conununicate . 

All children, do matter how young, or hCw severely impaired, communicate 
in some'V^y: by crying, |aciaa expressions, gestjares, etc,^ The normal 
human^ infant communicates^ from tbe moment of birth by crying to express 
pain or discomfort. The infant* continues to develop effective communication 
skiUs including various combinations of eye"g^ze, pointing, and vocalizations 
throughout the first year of life. It is not untiL-twelve or fifteen 
months of age that the infant really begins to use speech and symbolic 
language for communication. ' * 



Trtus/ the normal child has had more\than a year of experience 
developing commun^qatlon skilj^^ before he or she even begins to develop 
a conventional symbol system.' In the same way, it is unreasonable to 
expect the, severely multiply handicapped child to learn sumbolic language 
before the child "has learned to communicate. Nearly all severely multiply 
handicapped children, whether or not they learn^ a formal system of symbolic 
language, can learn to communicate' their basic wants and needs. Many pf 
these children already have some form of communicat^ing, asmentioned above. 
The. purpose of the CCC Program is to make that communication more efficient 
and systematic, and more under the child's own control. 

^ Aiiother important feature of the CCC Program is its focus upon functional 
use of communication within the natural settings and events of the child's 
Idaily life. Because of th\s focus, the child's family and home are seen 
^ as key elements to the success^ of communication training. 

Two manuals which accompany 1:his curriculum deal in various ways with 
parent involvement' iii the classroom. The Teacher^ s Guide to Parent Involvement 
discusses a "hierarchy of services" which provides a framework within which 
to evaluate and plah parent involvement in the classroom. The Parent's 
Guide^ provider parents with guidelines for communication training in the 
home, as well as a list of resources f^r^^ar^nts of handicapped children. 

Because of the response limitations of severely multiply handicapped 
children, formaf assessment tools, such as standardized tests, are often 
of limited use in evaluating these children' s current and potential 
communication skills. Ih the CCC Program, parents or primary caregivers, 
rather than standardized^ test scores are considered to be the best source 
of initial .assessment inforn]^tion regarding the child. A Caregiver Interview, 
which is a personal interview with the child's parents^ provides an initial 
link between the classroom and tl^e parents. Parent reports regarding the 
handicapped child's current communicative skills ard viewed as ^crucial 
information for the process of progra^ jolannirig in the classroom. In addition 
to providing important in formation ,''*^e "parents and the home setting are 
seen as essential to- both ^he selection of^.,i^ropriate training goals, and 
to -the process of training communication sklils . * ' 
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K«Y ASSUMPTiqNS OF THE CCC PROGRAM 



She following is a list and bri^f explanation of several key points 
and aasiamptions of the CCC Program: » 

1. Any child can learn to communicate . 

The CCC Program has no prerequisites. The program is approprrate 
foii any handicapped child regardless of the severity of his\or her 
implairmeats . , ^ - 

Severely handicapped children must* learn to communicate basic wants 
and I needs in order for language behaviors to he functional . 

Many handicapped children are taught specific language behaviors, 
sue H as signed or spoken labels (e.g., naming objects). Often, however, 
these betiaviors are not communicatively functional for the handicapped 
chilfl because he cannot use them for anything in his daily life. 
Consequently, the language behaviors ^r:e not readily^^generalized and 
maintained. In .the CCC Program children ! learn that communicative * 
behaviors can ]^e used to control their environment arid obtain the 
things they wai;it and need. * 

3. Childre^are most likely to learn those commyinicative behaviors which 
' expre^^ basic wants and needs^ 
V 



hildren must have a "communicative need", i.e., a reason or 
purpQg<B for copimunicating. Thus, the first* goal of the CCC Program is 
the i^ntification of the things the child enjoys and/or needs from his 
daily environment, ^Studeijts are then trained to request those wants 
. and needs'. (In 'this curriculum, wants and needs are also referred to 
as "high-preferen<^ rieinforcers''^. ) I 

Children must vlearn \to initiate communicative interaction . ^ 

Communicative behaviors are of little use to the handicapped child 
if they cannot be spontaneously used to initiate communicative 
interaction. Thus, in* or^&lNj;o facilitat*e spontaneous use of communicative 
. behavior, the CCC Program trains the eSiild to signal the teacher o^ 
caregiver for attention, and to recognize those situations in which 
there is a communicative need. 

'< • * 

Children are most likely to communicate in natural situations, to persons 
with whom they are fhost familiar . * 

The child's home and family are viewed as essential elements of the 
successful communication training program, with regard to initial 
V^ssessment, as well as program planning and implementation. 

/ ■ ■ 
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MA^JOR COMPONENTS OF THE CCC PROGRAM 



r 



There* are five major components and -goals of the -CCC Program: 



r 



CAREGIVEK INTERVIEW 



Purpose ; To determine what communicative <)ehkviors the child 
already possessess: i.e., to = ^scribe what th6f chiSLd already attempts 
to communicate abo^ in his or her home envijronment i^^d what behaviors 
the child uses in these communicative situations. The Caregiver 
Interview focuses on the home and family, and provides the initial 
link between the teacher and the parents. » 

2 . IDENTIFICATION bP *WANTS AND NEEDS . 

■ — » ■ 1 — — 

Purpose ; To determine th'fe child's high-preference (reinforcing) 
)f \ items, foods, persons and activities These high-preference items will 
then bemused as the things the child is trained to communicate about- 

3. ^ TRAINING THE CFIILD TO REQUEST WANTS 'AND NEEDS 

Purpose ; To teach basic requesting behaviors which will enable the 
. ■ child to "ask" (either symbolically or non^ymbolically) for those 

high-preference items and activities already identified • The. appropriate 
"Request" training objective is determined by assessijig the child's r 
current and pote^ifial communicative behaviors through the Caregiver 
^ Interview, Teacher Questionnaire, and direct observations of the child* 
There are four request training objectives: REQUESTING MORE, REQUESTING 
THROUGH CHOICE, REQUESTING THROUGH PICTURE COMMUNICATION BOARD, AND 
REQUESTING THROUGH SPEECH OR SIGN. " The goal ^nd rationale for each of . 
these objectives, as well as suggested training procedures, are presented 
in the' "Request Ti^aining" section of this manu^. 

4- TRAINING TO INITIATE INTERACTION AND REQUEST WANTS AND NEEQS 

Purpose ; To train the use of an audible attention signal which can 
be used by the child to obtain attention from caregivers in order to 
communicate a request. The multiply handicapped- child m^st have some ^ 
way of signalling for attention in order to initiate a communicative 
interaction. Only then can communicative behaviors be used spontaneously. 

5. ENVIRONMENTAL MANIPULATIONS TO FACILITATE SPONTANEOUS REQUESTS 

Purpose ; To manipulate the child's environment in such a way as to 
facilitate the spontaneous use of communicative behaviors in real 
communication situations . Once the child has learned to request and to 
initiate communication, the child's daily environment and activities are 
arranged in such a way .as 'to 'maximize opportunities for spontaneous use of 
those behaviors. , 



Each of these, components is described ip the curriculum whi.ch follows. 
The goal, description, and rationale of each of the objectives 'is^ presented, 
followed by suggested teaching procedures. Examples of procedures and 
target behaviors are also provid^d^ 
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CURRICULUM SEQUENCE 



Progression through the curriculum is described briefly as follows: 
The teacher begins the assessment process by contacting the child's parents- 
and filling out the CAREGIVER INTERVIEW. ^For the child who initially- seems 
to h^ve very few high-preference 'objects or activities in his daily iife, 
the primary objective becomes IDENTIFICATION OF WANTS AND NEEDS. Thus, for. 
the child who is "difficult to reinforce '( or who "doesn't like anything" this 
must be the firjst objective. ( 

Once at least one strong reinforcer (or "high-preference items as they 
are called in this curriculum) has been identified, REQUEST TRAINING can begin. 
No matter what form of request is learne4, whether symbolic or non-symbolic, 
the primary goal of the CCC Program^ is that chilcSifen, in some way, request 
the things they want from their dally environment, ] 
» fife 

When the child has 'learned to make request in any form, he is then 
taught to signal attention from the teacher or caregiver in order to INITIATE 
INTERACTION. 

After the child has learned to request the desired object or activity, 
and to initiate communication, it is important to arraYige the environment 
and daily activities in such a way as to FACILITATE SPONTANEOUS REQUESTS. 
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PARENTAi^ iNVOLVSMENt ' 

The CCC Program is strongly committed tb the involvement of parents 
in the educational process of the haodiqapped. child. The two manuals 
which accompany this curriculum guidei, teacher's Guide to Family Involvemen t' 
and Parent's Guide to Classroom InvolVement , Communication TrjiiUjiq, and 
Resources , are designed to facilitate -family involvement''^ . 

An especially important aspect .of ■.parent involvement is in ttie ^ ' ' 
communication assessment process. A basic "assiomption^ of this program is that 
no one knows the handicapped student as' well as the parents or the primary 
caregiver. While a great -deal of infonnation may be gained by direct testirfg 
and teacher observations, parents are often the best single source of 
information regarding their severely handicTapped child. Due Uo t};s° extreme 
response limitations of most severely handicapped students, .formal assessment 
tools, such as standardized tests, are often of little use in evaluating the 
student's current and potential communication skills. Because^ communication 
IS a social behavior, it should come as no surprise that those p6rsOns who 
have the closest relationship with a student are usually best qualified to 
assess that student's communication skill4. This in no way suggests that 
teachers and other professionals cart not -cj^ntribute important information 
regarding students' communication skills,, but rather, that the .teacher should 
utilize the one-to-one and very close relationship that of ten. exists bet«een 
the child and his or her parents. '■ mi, . ■ 

The Caregiver Interview (found in Appendix B) has-been designed to 
assist the teacher in using parents' input ko appropriate communication ' 
training goals. The selection 'of CCC communication ■ goals and training 
strategies will depend upon the teacher 'k ability to identify the student's 
high-preference wants and needs at home (Is well as irn the classroom)., and 
the ways students express t(iose wants and 'needs to their,,-parents . 

While most .parents' will, demonstrate enthusiasm and reAdily become " 
involved in the assessment process and other classroom activities, some 
•parents may be reluctant. Xo facilitate the parents J involvement in the' * 
classroom, and to begin. the initial stages of an active family program, the 
following suggestions are presented. A detailed discussion of these 
strategies is presented -under the "Plaonin'g Strategies ""section of the 
Teacher's Guide to Family Involvemeht .- , ' 

1. Initial Contact Letter: Two or thre'^ weeks prior to the beginning of 
school the teacher should s.end each of the families involved in the 
V classroom a letter of introduction. In addition to introducing herself, ' 
the classroom staff, and ^lanS for the coming year, the letter should" 
mvite family memjaers to a parent meeting. 



follow-up Telephone C^ll. ^*fwo or three days prSibr to the parent^ meeting, 
call each family to'^emind them of tho'meetinq, and encourage them to 
attend. 



I 

4> 



Initial Group Meeting.- Du^^ing the first week of ^hool a^group meeting 
for parents is recommended. The purpose of this meeting is ^wofold: 
first, the meeting can seJ&ve a social f unction .tha^ will be'gin to develop 
th*e 'grtoup cohesiveness necessary for good group intfei^action . ^^Second, tjie 
meeting should function as the beginning of the family's invoiVement in 
the assessment process. The teacher should go over the ^CaregyLver Interview 
in some detail, providing copies for parents ^to ma^e notes dh, and to 
take home for furtl^er consideration. At th^ encJ'-of the meeting %ake an 
appointanent -with^.each parent to meet in the home (preferably) ' cfr the 
classroom to discuss each of '^e items on the interview. / , * 

Individual Parent-Teacher Meeting and Caregiver Interview. Whenever 
possible, the 'teacher shoul^ make arrangements to do the Caregiver 
Interview in the student's hom^. Parents are often more comfortable on 
their "own turf". A home-visit also provides an opportunity for the © 
teacher to observe the child in his^ or her Own familiar environment. 

Parent Involvement .in Training, Generalization and M^^htenance of / 
Communicative Behavior. As training programs are developed, parents 
will be involved in those proqrams to whatever extent is reasonable fqr 
each family.^ - i . ^ ^ ^ 

. • j- •' . ■'■ '■ ■ " 

ASSESSMENT: THE C A"R EGTV E^R" iNTEHlTIirW — " 



AND TEACHER 



aUESTIONN AF#E 
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In addition to the Caregiver Interview, the^^acher will, fill put the 
Teacher Questionnaire (also found in Appendix B) . This questionnaire' asks 
many of the same kinds of questions as does the Caregiver Interview, but 
assesses the* student's communication behaviors in the classroom rather th^n 
the home. The teacher should anticipate that there will be discrepancies 
when comparing th.e information provided by the two forms.* In a ^'f ew cases 
this discrepancy may be due to inaccurate observations on thg part of either 
the teacher or the parent. In most- cases, however, these discrepancies 
simply reflect real differences in students* behaviors at home and in the " 
classroom. As discussed above, the severely handicapped .child arid, hi^s or 

many yearS| of close, one-to-one interaction, which^may^ 
well have developed behaviors and interactions patterns that are very 
different from those observed in the classroom. It is Extremely important 
that teachers not be defensive or judgmental in response to parents'' 
claims regarding their child' s behaviors and abilities. The teabiier as a 
professional must view the paravts as an important information resource 
making decisions about initial communication training qoals. 

TO be most effective, the Caregiver ^Interview must be completed wi^th 
the parents and teacherv discussing each question i^ detail. Teachers, are 



in 
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reminded that it is an interview , not just 'J questionnaire to be filled out. 
'Parents may not understand the intent of certain questions, or they may 

answer a question too- briefly. In either case, valuable information may 
»be missed if a discussion 'does not follo w up ^their answers. 

It is important that "teachers use good interviewing techniques. 
Questions should nat be simply read 'to parents, but should. be incorporated 
in^o a coDversational Style which attempts tcr elicit maximiom participation. 
If the teacher ^inds t^afshe is doing. <jnost of the talking, then the goal 
of the interview is not being met. , Teachers should fill out the Caregiver 
Interview form during the interview, rather than completing the form later 
from memory. / - ' 

. ' ^7 ^-^-^ 

The jnajor purpose ojf the Caregiver Interview is to provide information 
regarding the ;following: 

1. High-pteference items and activities. It identifies those things in the 
child's home environment which are "high-preference. reinforcers" , i.e*, 
those objects, foods,"' activities, and^people which the child wants and 
enjovs most. * 

2. . Current and ^tential Communicative Behaviors. It also identifies those 

behaviors which the child already uses to communicate. This 
. infdrmation, together with classroom observations and input from other 
professionals, provide^ suggestions as to what the child's respciise 
potential is. ^ - ' , 

AS, will be discussed in subsequent^ sections of t±iis manual, it is this 
information which enables the teacher to select the- appropriate objective 
,with. which to begin communication training. 



Sample Careffiver Interview 



The following is a completed sample Caregiver interview which demonstrates 
the kinds of information the questions .are intended to ©licit.- As teachers 
read through this' sample -Caregiver Interview they will notice a great deal 
of redundancy. This is done purposely in ^n attempt^ to obtain reliable 
information regarding communicative behaviors. " * - ^ 



Child 



ild's Ndjne 



CAREGIVER INTERVIEW 
Date 

Infor^iation Given By ' /S^d^SZ 

Relationship to Child .^feZ22if^„ _ 
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General Health' 



Whatv^edi cat ions does your 
cnil3 receive? 



3. 



When is i_t given? _ 



2. 



3. 



How 'docs _TJL Afl^ct yo ur chi ld? _ 



2. 



3, 



Does your child have any of 
these h ealth problems? ' 



Al lergies 



Seizures 



Other chronic problems 



I. 
X 



To what? 



Mow-fr?^uently? 



How frequently?'' 



What seems to trigger your child's seizures? 
- Physical Condition 

Your child 'chews: Normally 
^ Your chrld swallows: * Nonnally 
Your child sUcks: / Normally 



How does this a ffect you?" child? 



-.^ 



i£h some difficulty 



'wTThlmrTJItf IcuTty 



^ normally -(^^K^^^^^^ difficuU^ 
Describe your child's feedirtg program or special diets: 



With great difficulty 

With great difficulty 

I 

V/ith great difficulty 



How Jould you describe your child's vision? Non||p Mild Impairment C^^^i^Im^i';^.^^^ Blind 



Does your child wear^asses?- YES g) Othej^«ts: A/Or .^U^^ ^^^^"^^^^ 



HOW would you describe your child's hear ing? Cjjg) Mild Impairment M^)derate Impairment Deaf 
Does your child wear a hearing aid? YES ^No) Other consents: ^ 



How would you describe your child's use of his/her hands? 

^ r * 1 ^ . . . Mildly Moderately 

Control of right hand is: Normal Impaired^ Impaired 



Control offlefjt hand is: Normal 



Mildly/^ 
Impaired 



Moderately 
Impaired 



, Is your^chlld eble to waU independently; YES 
If NO, describe what assistance is rreeded: 

ERIC- 



Severely 
J^riipa i red 

^Severely 
Impa i red 



-Z^, ; 
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, Caregtver Inter'vic/ 
Page 2 ; 



A ttendi ng be hdvio r ^ , ' ^ ' _. 

C-rxs^ does your child respond to new or unexpected soiridb, liijtits, Moojjle. or situations Hf tht enviionmcnl 

new ^oods. new room arrangement, bright colored YujUV r 5/^Z?^'_ Om^^^^d A^OT 

Approxnintfl) how lonq Jues >our cfnld ot<end to an one tnuig he/she is interested in? // ^/^ ^ S^/^^^^J-^i 

.^y6^^.^T^^.-7V.-.. C^^aJ.^ . -Z<2. r2^1._^.^2z^'^c^.i* A. „ 

I w t er - 1 er i ng _Beha v_i oj' ^ I ^ 

What behdviors of yOur child are n ritdlmg -tu yotk^nd others around y^^'^- ^/jL^ \^4i^ ^t W^/^T^^/-- " 

<S^.^,„$72?^ZS..i:^6^ . „ _ / 

vJhat behavior probleiiiS does your^Nfrild exhibit which we s-hould be aware of? 



- 



fiuw often dfid irl wh.iL sU'j^iliurts do'o^ youi -child emit, these bi'fiavior 

.S^^^-^s^.-Z^-p^- - - 



What 00 you do whf-ii tnose problems occur 

' ../^^^.y^AY.. 



2<k-7^ /dirA/l2£6._ J,t^.^ .p^it^^k^^..^^ 



% ' " f orcer s 



l^fscribe your child's typical day» - 
fvent 



Awakens 
\}\ e A ing 



brooftiing 
(bath, hair, 
teet'i) 



UrtdL^ast 
I unch 



•Dinner 
School 



Nap 



App*"oxiiiiate 
Time 



7.VS' 



AT SCHoOK 



With 
Whom 



What about this activity does your i-t^ild like 
or dislike? - . ' \ 



X^^S TO M VCKA^ITTUj^'Tmr^ 



-2^ 



!einforcers 
^continued) . 



Activities 



Likes 



Dislikes 



• Objects 
Likes 



Dislikes 

t 

People 

Likes 



DisJikes 

Food 
Likes 



Ois) Ikes 



. Caregiver Interview 
Page 3 . 
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What does' your child 1 ike and drsTike? » 



HAT^S /^t/^i, S£AC6 Pur 



■\)o6^ '^'^^^/j ^ti<:fi 




Describe what" your child does to let you know 
thjUie/she likes or doesn't like this'. 



L- ^ 



S^^6ry/^6s T^x^i /y&/9b fiio^y. 



Which of the above would you consider your cjiild's favorite? /C6 jC^6f^m V- f^/ fTfi6'^ 

List below specific activities, objects, or /ood which the child routinel'y'ex periences interacts with o 
nearVy every day (for example: bath, listening to music, grape j uice) "^^-^^^ interacts with o 



r receives 



^-^^tivities 



ObjTct^ 



.Specific food*/ 



...^ — ' 



7^/^ 



2R. 



r 



Caregiver Interview 
-. I'^yjLi- 



CoHO'un i ca tive F unction 



Docs your 
-Child' 
conuiiun 1 ca te 
«iny of the 

It 

Huny ry 



Thirsty 



Sick/'jn pain 



I Hdppy 



^,ad 



Mad 



Tired of or 
disl Ikes an 
activity 
m 



Frustrated 



Other 
(Specify) 



^Frequency" 



c 

01 



X 



X 



S- J- ^ 



What does theT child 
do to Wt you know 
this?' 



— 



Are there certain times of the day or cjrtain 
circumstances under which this usually occurs? 



Does your 
child let your 
know he/she 
wants one of _ 
the below? 


• Frenuencv 


How/loes your child 
let you know this? 


Are there certain times of thfe day or certain 
circumstances under which this usually occurs? 


Often 


t U) 


(U u or 
u o > 

^ 0) 


'More of 
some th inn 


X 










Your 

attention 




X- 








Particular ^ 
object ^ 
preferred over 
another 








* * — 

-.11 


t 

• ■ >27 ' * 



r Q • child evtr te'll you that he/stie is hungry, thi rsty, .wants your attention, etc. without first being asked? 
/lERXO How frequent ly ? C^C/^- /9 ^^AV ' 



Caregiver Interview . 
Page 5 
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Cotrmuni dative Responses ~ ^ 

Does V9ur child currently use one of the following to effectively get your attention, sp^ify wants and needs, etc.? 



Vocal izations 

Gestures ' ITS 
Speech' - fYES 
Manual Sign^ , YES 

Communication Board YES 



If YES. what system? 



If. YES, can the board be taken to school? 

5 



Has your child had previous training in the following? 

Sual Signs 4ff ' & "^^'^''^^ Progress in that training. a/O Af^^j-S_^ 

Communication Board YES /W 



Check ways^ your 
chiVd communicates 


Often i 


•requency 

QJ QI 

E E 
O '»- 
to •*-> 


^ u 

Qi ^ Qi 
i. O > 
(0 Qi 
, K z 


What exactly is your child trying to tell vou when thi< ncmrc? 
lexample: Joe holds out and shakes toys to got Mom's attention.) 


Makes facial 
expressions (smiles, 
frowis) 


y 








Laughs 


A- - 








Cries - ^ 


X 






■ — . — 


Screams 


X- 


• 






Tantrums 


X 






^ 1 


Looks at people 






X 


* • 


TLooks at objects 






X 




Moves body (shakes 
head, leans forward, 
etc.) 

— — w — — 




X 






Gestures (arm or 
hand movement) 






V 




Points to or reaches 
for objects or people 






X 




Imitates other's 
actions 






y 




Acts out fniimp'^^ 
communication 






X 


■4 


i^akes 5j0unds 

\ 


-K 








Signs single words 






r 




Signs 2-4 word 
phrases 


* 






V 


Points to pictures 
or printed symbols 






X 




Says single words 




K 






Says 2-4 word 
phrases 






X 


* « 


^Jther (describe) 

m . \ 






X ' 


2r — — ^ 
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Caregiver Intorview 
Page 6 



Coff^unicative Environment 



hhat does your child regularly conniunicate about (/or example: 
Describe how this communication occurs, ^^tj^-jj bCdSA^^T " 

.j5^d,M^7^.. . ^^^.J^J) ^ 



wants attention, is hunbry, etc.)? 



Are there situ.ifions during the day when your child is required to moke a rosi onse before 
^(Jr \continued (for exainple; asking for e^nother drink of juice at breakfast, or requesting tc 
YES /ho) If YCS» describe the situdtion. 



M'le activity is started 
ng toys off a shelf)? 



Are there situatiorr, when your child has to make a choice bdLweeri two or more objec£s (for exaniole- oceferrino 



milk insteaiLpf juice, or i-ocker instead of swing)? YES /NO^If YES, when? 



Would you be intprtiSted^><w!oin(j any conaitunication training at home? ^^YES^dO 




/ 
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Interpretation of Carefiriver Interview 



The following guidelines briefly outlin^ how the teacher should proceed 
lin selecting initial training objectives once the assessment process if ^ 
completed. 

1. Organize the information gained from the assessment's on a worksheet 
similar to the one in Figure 2. This lists all the high-preference 
reinforcers and communicative behaviors identified for the child. The^ 
sample presented below is taken from the' Caregi^ver Interview just 
presented. In actual practice, the information obtained from the Teacher 
Questionnaire would also be included in the worksheet below. 



*^ESPONSE AND UIKFORaR SUMMARY SHEET 



situation 


RcinfoTctrs 


! CoMunlcativt 
j Reiponse* 


Potcnt{al Condiinicativt 














/rr Hoin6 

t 














1 

1 


fir 










7)(£/u4i Ami 






/rr 








Si*^&er% 






























* 
















* 
















I 

^ - ! 

y ■• ^ 















Figure Z: Sample 
Response and 
Reinfora^r 
Summary Sheet 



NOTE: Blank copies of all sample data sfteets are included in Appendix C. 

2. If several high-preference reinforcers have been identified, the primary 
objective will be to train the chiia to request those reinforcers, and 



\ 
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the teacher should- proceed to the "Request Training," secTtion of the 
curriculum. Guidelines are provided there whichj will aid the teacher 
in selecting the appropriate Request Training objective (e.g., REQUESTING 
MORE, REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE, etc.). 

If "Request Training" is indicated, teachers should stilj familiarize 
themselves with procedures described in IDENTIFICATION OF WANTS AND NEEDS^ 
The identification and development of new rein forcers should be a 
continuing goal in any communication training program.' Most high- 
preference items or activities do not remain re;Lnforcing for t^e child 
indefinitely, particularly^ when frequency of access to them'Ts increased 
via training. 

3, If few or no l^igh-preference reinforcers have been identifie(|, the primary 
objective must be the IDENTIFICATION OF WANTS AND NEEDS. Procedures for 
this objectdjjve are presented in the next sedtion of the manual. Request 
training cannot Ipe begun if high-preference items or activities have not 
been identified. 

9 

Using the example ^of Sandy, above, the following decisions oan be made 
regarding initial programming: 

Reinforcers: Several reinforcers- have been ^ 
identified for Sandy^ including several foods 
and activities. Obviously ^ certain reinforcers^ 
namely Father and bath taking^ cannot readily 
be incorporated y^nto classi*oom programming. 
A Requesting these particular high-preference 

reinforcers will best be trained at home. 
The remaining reinforcers can be utilized ^ ' 
in the classroom. 

Responses: The most consistently used 
communication response appears to be 
vocalizations. Since the mother has 
reported that Sandy consistently uses 
this behavior to indicate that she wants' 
more of something or wanhs attention^ it 
woiild appear that Sandy has voluntary 
control of this behavior. Voluntary 
control of vocalization makes Sandy a good 
candidate for the Requesting More objective 
{see Request Training section of the manual 
for detailed response selection guidelines) . 
- . Though smiling xmd laughing do cormmicate 
her enjoyment of certain activitie^ they 
^ccur following the activity .rather than 
before^ and therefore would be more- 
i difficult to train as a requestpig response. 

Potential Responses,: There is^some evidence 
in the Caregiver Interview that Sandy could 
eventually use a head turn communicatively . 
" It may be desireable to request that the 
occupational therapist help with ^^facilitator 



training''^ (see Appendix A) in order to'' 
facilitate the development of voluntary 
control over head turning. Such a head 
movement to thS^right and left would allow 
Sandy to make choices between two foods, etc. 

'Training Setti^s: Several settings appear 
to provide good functional eormwiication 
training opportunities at home. These 
include play time with father, mealtimes'^ 
and bathtime at home. In addition a 
Teacher Questionnaire '(not shown) suggested 
that free-time and snacks would be ideal 
settings in t^w classiXfom. 

1 



J 
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WANTS and NEEDS 



r 
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Figure 3: Potentiial Reinforccrs For The Severely Handicapped Child 



\ 

EDXBLES 

Frui tis 
^Desserts 
Salty Fc^ds 
Honey. \ 
Candy \ 
Pop ^ 
Milk 

Fruit Juices 



RHYTFIMIC/MOTQ-KINESTHETIC ACTIVITIES 

Bouncing up and down 

Swinging 

Rocking 

Riding in wagon 
"Tubmobile" f 



r 



AUDITORYAISUAL STIMULI 

Singing 
Record Player 
Radio I ^ 

TV 

Music Box 

Percussion instruments 

bells 

chimes 

maracas 

Scind blocks 
"Looney Tunes Choo-Choo" 
"Jack-in-the-Bpx" 
"See-n-say" 
Flashing lights 
Pin wheels 
Mobiles 



SETTING CHANGES 
Going outside 

Moving from wheelchair to mat 
Reduction of discomfort e.g., 
changing position 



PHYSICAL INTERACTION 

Hugging 

Patting 

Pat-a-cake 

Peek-a-boo 

Tickling 



ERiC 
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and termination of each item. A sample .completed data sheet 
is provided in Figure 4. ' ' 

NOTE: Blank copies of all sample data sheets are included in 
Appendix C. ' ' 



reikfJjrcer sampling data sheet ^ 



4//J 
9// 3 



Iteo/\ct ivir 



Introduction * 



Ketpon** (o 

Te mi nation 



' TZiv^b Mao ^aus, 

_ y 

y CAt60, %rA€&(f Arrtmt. 



Figure 4; 

Reinfo^^er' 
Sampling 
Data Sheet 
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Record the chi-ld's rosi)onse vto thi presentation 
of the item or^activity. Such reactions as smiling/ ^ 
^looking, cessatLdtt- of ongoing activity, etc/may indicate 
a positive response to the. potential- 'xeinforcer/ 

Also record the child • s response^ to ^the termination of 
the activji^ty. ^In other words, children piay often show no 
rosix^nse to the presentation of something, bqt may show 
displeasure at its ^termination* For example, what does- 
the child do when given only a ^all ;sip of juice, ^rfSf^ 
then the juice is withheld (within sight) for several 
minutes. Or, obse-rve the child* s- response when -T\e is' ^ 
rocked brie^fly^ then the rocking is abruptly stopped. ^ 
Behaviors such as. whining, teaching, yisual searching, 
increased motor activity, vocalizing,- etc., may iirdicate ' 
the child's displeasure or frustratioh -at' the interruption 
* of an enjoyed activity • (See examt)le of "Barbara" b?elowJ 



Example 



Barhc^a/was a heavily jnediaated ahildy'^oho. ' 
- often slepz mbht of the day. No om;\nGluding ^' % 
her parents aould^ think of anything she liked. ■ 
She had difficulty swallowing and chewing y and 
'despite the teacher* s presentation of even the 
^^ywmiest** foods, nuch as honeif and pep, no' 
foods were found to be high-preference items. 
One day^ the physical therapist commented on 
how much Bavbara seemed tp-en,joy hjing on her 
. stomach over the PT ball and being gently rolled • 
. backhand forth. The teacher tried this activity, ' 
three different times over a two day period, and^ ' 
observed that not only were Barbara' s'.eyes^wide 
open dur.ing the activity, but whenever' the . ' ' 

teacher stopped the back and forth movement, 
Barbara made sounds and 'attempted to ^ise her 
head as if to say ''Don't stop!" This^hehavior ^ . 
suggested to the teacher that rolling on the ' ^ . 
. \^ball was^ a high-prdferenoe activitif for 
Barbara. It was then possibU to proceed to 
the "Requesting More" objective, training 
Barbara to^ make a specific response tcr indicate 
that she wanted more rolling "on the bfill/ 

If ^ potential high-preference item or activJLty has been 
identi-fied via the "Reinforcer Sampling" procedure above, ^ 
proceed to request component. 

If no high-preference items or activities can be identified^' 
using this procedure, go to Procedure B, "identification of 
Reinforcers via Environmental Manipulation". 
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B. identification of Reinfprcers via Environmental Manipulation 

1. Using ^ data sheet similar to the one presented in Figure 5, 
, care fully analyze the child "s daily activities i Make a list 

of those activities which are a regular part of the child* s 
, daily* schedule, and which the child may anticipate* These are 
.generally such activities as meals, snack time, re^st period, 

outdoor play, music time, and so~on. 



DAILY ACTIVITIES SimvKY SHECT 



LvtnC 


Approx . 


vith 


Studtnt ^ 


How Do You Know Studtnt 
Ukti/W$J^V,, ActlvltV 








? 




C4»4r 

off '* 






P * 




^SSl 






P 








MA 


V- 

/ 


^ w*<K i^6ti Htfo ffi 








✓ 






10 ^0 


AKA 










S/u/0/ ' 


/ 


or/' $AKK 








? 




UUCM 


It'lO 




/ 


/A/ >^db 














l:0o 


pr 


? 












ft 





















Figoire 5: , 
Sample, Daily . 
Activities Summary* 
Sheet 
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NOTE: ^In'some classrooms^ daily sghedules are not sufficiently 
predictable to enable the severely multiply handicapped child to 
build up expectations of "upcoming" events and ^activities. It is 
important to have at least part of the classroom day organized so 
^at certain events and activities always occur at a certain time- 
It is also helpful to have each event associated" with several 
"p;reparatory" cues. For example, snack time might always occur 
after music time, and could be associated with t^eu^following types 
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6f cues: buzaer sounds, chairs are set up and snack items are 
placed on the table; the children are moved to a particular area 
of the classroom, etc. By arranging the environment in this way, 
these cues thus become discriminative stimuli for. certain events* 
Then, if the ciies occur but are not followed by the event the child ' 
has pome to expect, the child may exhibit certain behaviors which 
indicate that %he particular 'event is oni which he enjoys artd looks 
forward to. * , . * 

2. Systematically "manipulate th^r'^vironment" in this way: -delay 
or interrupt' the anticipated activity, on at ^.east two different 
occasions, and record the child' ^^esponse • Some children who 
have shown no 'positive reaction to the activity previously, may 
respond to ^ the absence of the activity if they have built-up an 
anticipat^tion for it; See the sample^ data she^t in -Figure 6i It 
was concluded that eating lunch was a high-preference activity 
for Bill. 
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EKVlWRMOrtAl HMUVIMICH PLANMIMC SHEET «1 
To IdMttfy Pottntl«l KclnforMri 



Stud«nt 



*v*HMl|>uUtloii frobtt- Situation #1 
£>^ytli»| Sltuttlyn (DaterlU «i»tlcl|>«t«d ietlvlty ua erltletl cu««) 

S^M uoii/tx vuf O^y z*' w 

•H*»^P«t«tt9«. <Wh«r b«hAvl<Sr produclfit fU^d to eo^unlcatt-) 





— ^ 











HAJilpulAtion Probt-Sltwtion #2 \ 
^'Mtjni Sttyf^lffo (ni,erlb« •ntlelp.t.d «tl»ity •»! erltlcal cu«s> 

9 

»U«lpuUtlon (Tttehtr b«h«vlor produelftf « >i>,«d to e<^ualMtt'M 



i 







♦ 
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Figure 6: • 
Sample Environmental 
Manipulation Planning 
Sheet #1, To Identify 
Potentictl Reinforcers 
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When an activity which tho child anticipates and 'enjoys has 
been identified^ procoed to the "Request Training" section of 
the manual. (See example of "Sherry" below.) 



Example 

Sherry showed no ri iiponsc to the presentation 
of any potential reinforoersy so a systematic 
analysis of hcv daily schedule uas done. The " 
teacher noted that Sherry arrived at school each ^ 
day about [5 minutes before the other children^ 
and that one of, the aides usually spent that 
lime talking to her and bt^ushing Sherry's hair. 
The teacher 'decided to 'Jithhold*ihis activity 
one day 3^ and observe Sherry ^s response. The 
next day upon her arpival at school ^ Sherry 
was placed in the comer across the room from 
the aidoy who busied herself doing pa^yer work, 
yithi}i five minutes y Sherry began squirming in 
her wheelchair^ and flailing her orws. When ^ 
the aide* did a[)proach her ayid began internetting 
noivially wiih hcr^ Sherry was again' calm and 
immobile. Thus^ the teacher was able to • 
determine by means of this enviromental 
manipulation^ thdt the social interaction and 
hair brushing provided by the aide were high 
preference activities. IT'ie teacher then 
proceeded to the Request for More communication 
objective^ using that activity. 




4. If no high-preference reinforcers are identified using this 
procedure, proceed to C, Developing Reinforcers , T^elow. 
pVocedure C should also be used to develop additional • 
• reinforcers for ,those children who have only a few. identified 
high-preference reinforcers or if reinforcers have begun to 
lose strength '-after repeated use in request training. 

C. Developi<ig Reinforcers ' ♦ • ^ 

, • Iq^ those ca.ses"*where no rernforccrs can be-rtdentifired-^t-wiH- bo 

necessary to develop them. The following suqqestrons may be helpful 
in the development of new reinforcers: 

FrequentlV expose the child to new potential re:^ 
food, toy, activity). 



Present the new item or activity at the same time, and^ith 
the same preparatbry cues each day for at least 4 consec\itive 
days. > - * 




On the nc^xt day, withhold or interruj^t the new activity "and 
observe the child* s response* (see example of "Jonathon" belowj 



3.9. 



Example * 

Jonathan ma- a child who engaged in a 
zat deal of setC-stunulatonj behavior. He 
appeared to have few responses to any external 
stimuli, either positive or negative. Like so 
many' autistic- Like chiXdi'en, he war. -very 
contented in Ms "own little WQfld". ^Neither . 
Procedure a nor b^"^ above, had revealed any 
high-preference ' items or activities. Thus it 
was necessary to try^ to develop reinforcers 
fpr Jonathan. 

^ Micipic was used frequently in JonCithon's 
classroom, but mostly as background noise, at 
various times of ^he day,, and Jonathan never , . 
appeared to be aware of it^ Tiie teacher 
decided to attempt to build up an expectation 
for music by having a speci^al music time each 
day with Jonathan. Far several days in a row, ; 
'fallowing lunch, she sc^ Jonathan directly in 
front oj" the phonag^ii^h speaker, and turned the 
music up fairly 'toud. The same sang was played 
each day, and no other children or 'activities 
were in Jonathan's immediate^ vicinity , This 
was done consistently far^nine consecutive days. 
On the tenth day, the teacher placed Jonathan 
' in the usual music spot, but did not turn on 
' the record player. Jonathan stopped his 
typical finger play and rocking, pnd whirled^ 
axfound to stare at the phonograph. The teacher . 
concluded that he was obviously aware of the ' 
music and had come to expect and enjoy it. -The 
teacher was then able to proceed to ^communication 
training to teach Jonathan to paint to the 
phonograph to indicate he wanted to hear the 
rftusic. > 
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THICEE decisions for REQUST TRAINING ^ 



RESPON SE SELECTION 



When training a severely handicapped child to make a request, the 
selection of the particular response to be trained will depend upon" the 
response repertoire and skill level of the child. For example, let us say 
that juice has been identified as a high-preference item for a child. • 
Depending upon that child's abilities, he may be trained .to do apy one of 
the following. (This list is not intended to be exhaustive): 

Saxj the' word ^\juioe'\ 
Sign juice" manually. 

Pointr to a symbol on an electronic board which 
represents^ Juice. 
. Point to a picture of a glass of juice. 
Point to the juice from an array of two or 

three items, ^ 
Tiim his head towa^^J the glass of juice. 
^ Lobk at the glass "of juice. 
Lift his head to^vequest more juice. 
Vocalize "ah" to request more juice. 

Despite obvious differences in the Icyel of' sophistication and difficulty 
of thesfe various responses, they can all be equally defective in obtaining 
juice for the child. A 

0 L 

In this curriculum, responses which can be. used to make requests can be 
divided into three levels; ' * i • / 

/ 

1. Symboli c res|>onses are those which can be used to make a symbol, such 
as speech or manual sign. " Responses at this level require good. vocal 
and/or gestural imitation" skills. (In some cases'a student using a 
cojnmunication board may use a symbolic response system such as 4)liss 
^ symbols see A])pondix D. It is unlikely that "the type of students for 
Vhoiji this Curriculum is intended will develop such a system^ 

|- Selection responses are. those which can be used to make a choice. 

These include any response which can be directed toward a particular , 
object in the environment, or a picture or symbol on a communication 
board. The most frequently trained responses in this category are 
pointing, and .directed eye gaze- 

0 

^ 3. Sig nal responses are those which can be used to signaL a simple 

request such as a request for more of some item or activity. These 
can include any response under the child's voluntary control, such 
- as head movements, facial expressions, gross vocalizations, eye blinks, 
body position changes, and so-on. 

NOTK: With recent advances in technology almost any- response can eventually be 
used 1;o activate an electronic communication boa!rd. See Appendix D for 
^ formation. , i 
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After obtaining information through the Caregiver Interview, Teacher 
Questionnaire, Identification of Wants and Needs, and careful observation 
of the child, a list of potential responses can be generated ♦ For some 
severely impaired children thete may be^very few potential responses, and' 
the .decision regarding which one to train as a request response will be 
relatively straightforward., ^or other children, however, there may be* 
s^efal potential responses. In such cases teachei s m^y be unsure about 
whicji response is xhe "best" response to train initially. , Generally there 
'are fotrf criteria which may aid the teacher in selecting a good response 
for training. These are discus5ed*below. ^ 



CRITERIA FOR SELECTING A RESPONSE 



1. Select a response which is useful to the, child. 

The child must be able to use the response in some way to control his 
environment or to gain social interaction. The question below may help 
teachers determine the usefulness of a potential response. 

a. Does the response enable the "child to ask for something he wants? 

b. Will there be frequent opportunities .to use the response, both at 
\ home and in the classroom? ^ ' 

2. Select ^a response which is under the child's voluntary control : ^ 

3.. Select A response which can be trained in £ reasonable amount of time . 
It is important tha^t the child quickly agquire a response which can • 
be used for functionai communication, i.e., to request: "thO'stsHiigh'^'^ 
preference reinforcers identified earlier. The following quegtidYis may 
help the teacher meet this first criterion: 

a. What does the child already do to indicate ttiat he wants the 
high-preference reinforcer? A response which is already part of 

' the child's repertoire will generally be easier to train than one 

. • which is not. It is often possible to modify an already existing 
response, by either' expanding or refining it. For example, a 
child's tendency to grab for desired 'food items could be shaped 
into a pointing response, or a 'flight head movement could be shaped 
into a distinct head turn to the^left, etc. 

4 ^ 

b. Which response can be most easily prompted? A response for which 
there is a ireliable prompt can be trained faster than one for which 
there .is a prompt-. For example, it would be very time coasuming 
to teach^a child to say the work "cookie" if the child i's unable 

to imitate vocally; . ' ^ ^ 

4. Select a response which is discrete. 

A discrete response is one which is distinct and can be reliably 
identified by others. A response such as pointing to a desired item 
is, distinct and would be more easily understood by most people than 
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use of aJi eye blink as a signal for "more juice" >^ However , this 
criterion need not be considered unless the potential response has 
•already met the criteria of usefulness and 'trainability listed above 
If the response would not be a useful one for the. child, and if it 
can not be fairly easily trained, it should Tio.t be selected a$ the 
response for initial request training, 

Ufffortunately, there is no straightforward formula for making the decision 
about which response to train. Each of the considerations liste<f above may 
or may not 'be of Importance for any given child. The teacher must ask the 
above questions, and then use his or her own judgment, as well as that*' of 
the parent, in thd' final selection of a response. It is important that 
teachers keet> in mind that coimnuni cation function is the goal, rather than 
communicative form . In other words, teachers should not spend a great deal 
of /time attempting to train a particular response, such as a sign, when a 
simpler response, such as pointing could be easily 'taught initially and 
would quickly provide the' child with a functional communicative response.- 



IN MAKING DECISIONS ABOUT WHICH RESPONSE TO TRAIN 
FOR MAKING A REQUEST, THE PRIORITY GOAL, INITIALLY, 
IS THE DEVELOPMENT OF FUNCTIONAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
RATHER THAN A PARTICULAR COMMUNICATIVE FORM. 



,The following section contains several case studifes of" children 
involved in the program development phases of the CCC Program-. The case 
studies describe the childrert*s presenting behaviors and describe the 
rationale for the selection of a particular response to be used to make a 
request. 



Case study #1 Jonathon^ 

Jonathon is a profoundly retarded, severel]^ 
handicapped child. He has ^spastic quadriplegia and - 
has no control over his limbs. He has questionable 
hearing and vision. His presenting behaviors at * • 

the beginning of training consisted of random 
vocalizations^ reflexive am 'movements, occasional 
visual search eye movements, and head turning to 
I avoid certain foods, and occasionally to localize . , 
to sound. His only ^high-preference activity is \ 
being bounced on the .physical therapy ball. ' \ 

Tn^Jonathon's case, the decision about' which 
response might best Z>a trained for corrmunication is 
a simple one. , Head turning is the best choice for 
the following reasons: 

] 

NOTE: The case studies and examples used throughout this manual 
upon actual cftildren; however, the names used are fictitious. 
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a.' head ti4xming could be useful^ to' the child 
as a signal to continue an activity the 
child efijoys. 
b^ head tidming is the onty behavior which 
, the child already ^uses communicatively. 

c. \head turning is the response which appears 
be most under Jonathon^s .voluntary 

control '. . ^ . / 

d. head tuiming is a response which can be 
physically prompted. 

One disadvantage of the head turn response is that 
trainers must go to some efforts to make the response 
discrete J e.g.j define the target I?^iiavior as a head 
turn approximately 45 degrees to the rights which occurs 
within 30 seconds. - 



Case study #2 Joey S. 

Joey is a profoundly retarded ambulatory child ^ 
who appears to have ^normal hearing and vision. He uses 
some speech sounds^ howev^r^ these 'are not under imitative 
control. Other potential responses include eye gaze^ head 
movementSj and reaching.' The only communicative behaviors 
the child uses are whining^ and vocalization. For this 
childj pointing is selected as the response to be trained 
for the following reasons: 

a. Pointing can ^ shaped easily from the existing 

reaching behav%or. 
^ b. Poiriting can easily be used to obtain the things 

Joey wants/ namely J ^fooddtems. 
c. Pointing can be physically prompted. \ 

Pointing can' eventually be used with a pictures' 

and conmunication board, 
e. Pointing is a response that is generally' 

understood bp other people. 

sin this oase^ even though the child does have some 
ability to make speech soimdsj speech has not- been selected 
as the response with which to begin communication training. 
It might be recommended in this' case that the speech ^ ' 
pathologist work individually with this child to try to 
develop his. imitative speech skills. Nevertheless j the 
irmediate goal for this child is the training of a Response 
which can be used to obtain wants. and needs. 
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Case study U Kathleen 



Kathleen is a child who has been in language training 
for scve:ral years. She has good ability to imitate mcmml 
signs. However^ she never uses sighs 'Qormrunicatively. 
While she is not profoundly retarded^ there are few things 
she enjoys or wants from the environment ^ and thus appears 
very dull. The only thing she really enjoys is being 
pushed in the playground, swing. 

The response selection decision in this case is clear 
cut. Kathleen has already demonstrated her ability to 
make signs. Thus, the sign for ''swing'' was trained. This 
became a very functional communication response for 
Kathleen who can now request something she enjoys. Teaching 
the sign for ''swing'' meets the following response selection 
criteria: 

a. It can be quickly and easily trained for this 

particular child, 
h. It is a discrete response, 
c. It has great^ "utility" or usefulness for the 

child, because she c?an ur>r it to request the . 

activity she most enjoys. 
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REOUEST S|E LECTION 



SELECTINO THE TYPE OF REaUEST 



There are four Request Training objectives in the CCC Program; 

REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE, REQUESTING MORE, REQUESTING~THROUGH SPEECH ' 

OR SIGN, and REQUESTING THROUGH COMMUNICATION BOARD. The particular 
objeptive or objectives selected for training will, for the ifiost part, 
be dependent upon £he behaWoral repertoire of the child, i.e., what 
^ the child can do. The following section presents a brief descfription* 
of each of the request training objectives, and guidelines for 
selecting the appropriate objective with_ which to begin communication 
training.. * I ^ ' ♦ ♦ 

Requesting Through Choice. Most severely multiply handicapped 
children are able to learriaconsi stent selection response. A selection 
response is one which can be used to make a selection from among an 
array of two or more items. Many children ^Iready have such a response 
in their behavioral repertoire (e.g., pointing or difected eye gaze). 
For these children, REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE is an appropriate place 
to begin training. " ' 

In this objective the child is trained to indicate his choice by 
direcfeing a response toward the chosen (desired) item. For example, 
a child may be^ trained* to make a choice from among various food items at 
meal or snack times (e.g., he may be given a choice between water or 
^milk as a beverage). Eventually the- child might be trained to select 
pictures of the items rather than the actual, item itself , thus enabling 
the child to request an item which is not present by^ using a simple 
communication board. 

Requesting Through Communication Board . Once a child can point, or 
use some other selection response to choose from amqng two 6r more high- 
preference items, it is possible to begin communication board Jtraining. 
In this objective, the high-preference items are paired with pictures, 
and objects themselves gradually faded out. A child who has a good. choice 
response at the beginning of training, and who has' had experience working 
with pictures, may begin in this objective. 

Requesting More* Some children are too impaired to make a discrete 
selection. However, nearly all of these children can be trained to use a 
simple motor response to signal a request for "more" of some food or 
activity. For example, a child may be taught to lift his head to signal 
*a request for continuation of a favorite record, or for another bite of 
cookie. • * * 

Because the "more" response cannot be use*d to request something that 
hasn* t .already been presented to the child, it is somewhat less functional 
than, a choice response. Nevertheless, for the severely impaired child, it 



is an important first step in le)(rning that communication behaviors can be 
used to control the environment. That is, the child can learn ^that some- 
thing he does can control the behavior of another person whicb results in 
the child's obtaining more of something pleasurable. • ^ ' • f 

\ Requesting Through Speech or Sign . A few severely handicapped children 
will be able to use symbolic responses such '^s 'speech or manual sign-, to 
make requests. The advantage of such a response is that it can easily be ' 
used to request something that is not 'immediately present (can't be seen). 
For examt^le, a child can request juice which is in the refrigerator ahd 
not visible. ' ' . 

< • 

As mentioned earlier, however, speech and manual sign are often 
inappropriate responses for initial communication' training^ for the simple - 
reason that the responses cannot be trained quickly. The REQUESTING THROUGH 
SPEECH AND SIGN objective is an appropriate place to begin communica-tion 
training only if t^he child demonstrates exceptional ability to use speech 
or sign, and if the child already communicates wants and needs in- some way. 

NOTE: If teachers, or parents, are invested in teaching children speech or 
manual sign, it is recommended that speech pathologists be. employed to 
teach the childcimportant "facilitator" skills such ais vocal gr gesti:dt:al 
imitation. In most cases these skills can be trained concurrently with 
CCC Program objectives without interfering with them. 

Figure 7 summarizes and compares the major features of the REQUEST 
TRAINING objectives. Those features are: 

1. Response . As discussed in the preceding sectjLon, the response 
capability of the cliild" is" a major"~f actor in selecting the appropriate 
request training objective* 

2. Reinforcers . As stressed throughout this 3[nanual, at leasts^Qne high- " 
pr^ference reinforcer must be identified before a child caii begin any 
request training objective. For those "children who have few identified 
reinforcers, the identification and development of high-preference 
reinforcfers continues to be an" important objective throughout 
communication training. As the figure belt)w suggests > the training 
objectives differ slightly with regard to the number of reinforcers 
which are recommended as prerequisite to beginning a particular 
objective. The REQUpSTING MORE objective can be trained even if only 
one high-preference reinforcer has been identified. REQUESTING THROUGH 

. CHOICE and RJSQUESTIHG THROUGH COMMUNICATION BOARDS, on the other hand, 
eventually require at least two high-preference items or activities 
, for completion of the training objective.. (However, as cian be seen ^ 
from the procedures presented in the next section/ students may begin 
REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE and REQUESTING THROUGH COMMUNICATION BOARD 
with only one identified reinforcer) . Finally, it is generally 
recommended that students who begin in REQUESDING' THROUGH ^SPEECH QR 
SIGN'^ave several' identified reinforcers. 

3. Stimulus conditions . Figure 7 'also indicates that there are differences 
in the stimulus .cohditions under which the objectives are trained. In 
training the child to request "more", access to the high-preference item 
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JteQUEST TRMMING 
OBJECTIVE 


RESPONSE 


P ^ 

NUMBER OP HIGH-PREFBRa<CB 
ITEMS REQUIRED 


STIMULUS CONDITIONS 






llEUUS5TXnG MORE 


Any voluntary signal • 


- * ' ' 
A minimum of one ,^ 


High-preference reinforcer already 
presented* Child signals fo request 
"more" of item or activitj* 


RSQUESTIMG IHAOOGH 
CHOICE 


Riesponse capable of 
making a discrete 
selection frcn a 
mininun of two items, 
e.g., poinfjig, 

reaching, 

directed eye gaze 


Jt^iiimua of two to ^ ^ 
complete objective 


..^gh-preference reinforcer (s) visib^to 
bur not already jpresented. Child 
chooses desired 4.tem. 

^ 


REQUESTING THROUGH 
COMNUNICATXCN BOARD 


Same as REQUESTING THROUGH 

P^^^ ability to 
recognize, and discriminate 
pictures." ^ 


Same as REQUESTING 
THROOGH CHOICE'* 


Pieties of high-preference reinf creeps 
visible. 


REQyESTIHG _T8B0UCM 


Sp^en or manually _ 
1^9i9hed labels 

' ^ '5 
, > » I * 


Preferably several 

f . 


High-preference reinforcers available 


SPEECH.OR SIGW - * 


.^■> / 


Siih not in 'Sight. 



Figure : ^ 
Summary of Request ^Trainin! 
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or activity is alread;^ provided iatially, and the child need only * J 

signal for a^ continuation or re^presentation of the reinf orceiSa* 

In REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE,^ the high-preference reinforcers \ 

are visible to the child but not within reach. Eventually two y 

such items are made available. The child is trained to make a 

selection response which provides access to the desired item. The 

procedures for REQUESTING THROUGH COMMUNICATION BOARD are similar 1 

to those for CHOICE, except pictures are paired with - theU^i^h- — 

preference items arid the items themselves are eventually removed 
*from sight. REQUESTING THROUGH SPEECH AND SIGN eventually requires 



that the child request the desired object in the absence of any, . 
external representation of that objects > ^ * ' 
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Guidelines for Selecting Initial Training Objectives 



ii — List- jiotential responses based orydjiformation 9btained from Caregiver 
Interview, Teacher Questionnaire^ and direct observation of the child, 
(see sample data sheet in Figure 8), and select the best response 
based on the guidelines discussed under Response Selection. 



RESPONSE AND REIMFORCER SUM1«Y SHEET 



Figure 8: 
Sample Response 
and Reinforcer 
Siommary Sheet 
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2. Decision Rules for selecting Initial Objective: 



a . 



b. 



If the response selected is a symbolic response such as a spoken or 
signed label, training should begin in the REQUESTING THROUGH SPEECH 
OR SIGN OBJECTIVE.' ^ ^ • 

If the respo.nse selected is one the child can use to choose one 
item from an* array of 2 or more items, training should begin in the 



REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE objective, 
behaviors as directed , eye gaze (e.g., 
least 2 seconds) y reaching/ pointing, 
left side, etc. 



These response include such 
looking at an object for at 
head turning to the right and 



Once a child, is able"^tO make .a choice from among two or more high- 
.preference' "items, and has completed the REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE 
objective the teacher may choose to begin communication board 
training by proceeding to the REQUESTING THROUGH COMMUNICATION 
BOARD objective, working primarily on generalization of the choice 
response. A few children may demonstrate potential for learning 
speech or manual sign and can proceed to the REQUESTING THROUGH 
SPEECH OR SIGN OBJECTIVE. 



If the response or responses the child can produce voluntarily are 
not ones which can be used to make a choice as in b above, the 
appropriate objective in which to begin training is- REQUESTING 
MORE. These responses include such simple beHaviors as a distinct 
movement of any, part of the body (e.g., head lift, movement of arm 
or leg, .changing position of torso) vocalizations (e.g., "ah", 
grunting, tongue click), eye contact/ and so-on. Below are examples 
which demonstrate selection of the Appropriate request training 
objective. The same children were discussed ^rlier under "Response 
Selection". _ . ' ^ 
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Case Study Hi Jonathan 

Jonathan is a profoimdly retarded, severely 
handicapped child. ^ He has spastic quadriplegia 
and has no control over his limbs. He has 
questionable hearing and vision. His presenting 
behaviors at the beginning of training opn'sisted 
of random vocalizations, reflexive arm movements, 
occasional visual search eye movements, and head 
turning to avoid certain foods, and occasionally 
to localize to sound. His only high-preference 
activity is being bot^ced^ on the physical therapy 
ball. 

Por^reasons dis&ussed in the previous section, 
(see page 32) the response 'chosen for cormunication 
training in this case was head turning, • The 
appropriate request training objective is 
REQUESTING MORE, for the foUowing reasons: ' 
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While Jonathan doei^ turn his' head to 
avoid* certain foods ^ the^ turn is always to 
the left. He iij^ not, at this tim^ able to 
turn his head to the right. SinOe\he turn 
is only in one direction^ it can net be used 
as a ohbiae response. Eventually^ perhapj^ 
afiber^ facilitator training provided by^^fia^ 
^^cupational Therapist or Physical Therapist^ 
^^he response may be developed -into a more 
discrete response of turning tjie head to / 
the right for-one item^ md to the left 
for another. 

For the time being, it should be possible 
to train Jonathan to turn his 1xead to request 
mov^ bouncing on the physical therapy ball by ^ 
using the procedures suggested in 'the 
REQUESTim MORE objective. 



Case Study tf2 Joey 

Joey is a -profoundly retarded ambulatoinf . 
child, who appears to have normal hearing and 
Vision. He uses some speech sounds; however, 
these are not under imitative control. Other 
potential responses included eye gaze, head 
movements, and reaching. Thq only conmunicativc 
behaviors the child uses are occasional 
vocalizatioris . 

Pointing is selected as the best response^ - 
to, begin training, for reasons discussed ^ 
earlier, Becdmbe pointing is a good choice 
response, the first training ^objective will 
be. REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE. Joey \ 
particularly enjoys , mealtimes and snacks 
and' likes a wide variety ^f foods. The ' , 

procedures suggested in REQUESTING THROUGH 
CHOICE should quickly enable Joey to 

coirmmicate genuinf cftoices regarding 

preferred foods-. 



Case Study HZ Kathleen 



Kctthleetb is a^child who has been in' 
language ^ training fdr sever al^y ear s^. She 
has good ability to imitate Mmual signs. 
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IloweveVj she never uses signs ^aormimiaatively. 
While she .is not profoundly retarded^ there 
ca^e few things she envoys or wants from the 
environment^ and thus appears very dull. The ^ • ^ * 
only thing she^ really enjoys is being pushed 
\ in the playground swing. - * 

A symbolic response^ the sign for ''swing'' 
is^ selected as the best response. Thus the , , ^ 
procedures 'described in the MQUESTING THROUGH 
* - SPEEiCH AND SIGN can be used to teach Kathleen 
to request her' favorite activity. The goal 
• this objective will be to enable Kathleen 

Request "swing'^ even- when the swing is not^ 
^ inX'sight^ ' / i 

It should be ^noted that these guidelines are flexible, and no child 
need ever be locked intb one objective. Many teachers have fiound that 
seme children may use one type .of request for one reinforcer and a different 
different type for another ^r^inforcer. ^ 



Example 



Allen has had many yefrs of language 
trainirlg^ .but^has no functional commmication 
skills at the beginning of training with\the 
CCC Program. He has^ however^ learned one 
sign: the sign for "cookie". Fo:rtunatelyl 
he happens to like cookies. He also haa. the 
ability tc4 reach and can^ approximate a 
pointing response. One^ of his favorite ^ 
'activities (in addition to' eating) is being 
pulled in a small wagon. >^ It was observed 
I. thrjDugh Identification of Wants and Needsy 
that occasionally when the teacher stopped 
pulling him in the wagon^ 'he moved his *' 
'head tip and down^ d^^if to say'"Le't's go". ' 



It was decided by the teacher that 
several cormtunicdtion training objectives 
were appropriate fo:r Allen: 

REQUESTING MORE. Firsts the head shaking 
response was trained as a "more"^ response to 
request more wagon pulling^ 'i:^e. ^ whenever the 
teacher^ stopped pulling him^ 'he would shake 
his head i4p and doim^ and the "teacher would 
$tart pulling again. 



REQUESTING ^THROUGH CHOICE. Sedond^his 
x^eaohing response was shaped^ into a pointing 
response which he used to request various 
foods at snadk' or meal tinted. Eventually 
pictures of these foods were placed on a 
communication board by using the procedure's 
described in REQUESTING THROUGH COMMUNICATION 
. BOARD. 

REQUESTllKiWROUGH SIGN. Finally, he 
was encouraged to use the sign that he had 
learned to .request '^dookie'^ whenever thaf^ > 
happened to be the food item h^ wanted. 
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TRAINING THE RESPONSE 



There is a general teaching strategy which is used, with some 
adaptations, .with eaqh of the communication objectives in this curriculum, 
(see Figure. 9) . The procedure is designed iri' an effort to reduce the 
number Of teacher controlled cues necessary to produce an appropriate 
communicaWon :^esponse from the child* Thus, a key feature of the procedure 
is ,a substantial pause' at the beginning of each training interaction in 
which th^ child "has ample opportunity .to use the commxinicativ^ behavior 

^ without verbal prompts such as "Tell me what you want", or "Say juice"; 

♦ If the child does not respond within' the pause period, the procedure then 
pro\;rides a series' of cues and prompta, which are rank *ordered according to 
the degree of independent responding required from the child, i.e., th'fey 
represent progressively greater teacher control in obtaining the response 
ffrom the child the teaching strategy can be summarized as follows: 

1., SET UP THE, COMMUNICATIVE SITUATION. 

^ ' Set up a situation in which the high-preference item to be 

\ requested i^ available. (For example, place cjiild at snack 

table with juice, and cookies nearby, or take chilQ to play areax- 

near recojcd player, etc.). 

2. LOOK EXPECTANTLY AT ^ CHILD, AND PAUSE AND WAIT. 

Attend to. the child "intently as- though you expect him to request 
^ -.something, and wait approximately -20 seconds, giving- the child 
ample time to make a response wit^iout a^cue or prompt from the 
teacher. 

- % \ ~ , 

a. If the child does not respond, to #3 below. 

b. rf^^the child attempts to respond, but does so incorrectly, 
shape the correct response and comply* with the request. 

c. If the 'child responds correctly, comply with the request. 

3. PROVIDE VERBAL CUE. , ' ' 

Say to the child "What do you want?", or "Do you want- some juice?", 
or "Tell me you want some juice", or som^ other verbal c^ie. 



If the child does not respond, or responds incorrectly, go to 
#4 below. 

If the child responds correctly, comply with the request, as 



in «5. 

4. PROMPT AND SHAPE.. 

Prompt and shape the correct response, 'using good fading techniques 
to eliminate the*child*s dependence upon this level of prompting as~ 
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-* quickly as-possible (See Appendix F, "Response Development and 
Data Collection"^ . ' . 

\ 

5. COMPLY (REINFORCE). . " ^ • 



In the Xnitial stages of response training it is important that 
\ the child always eventually receive the item or activity being 
requested^ even wjien the correct response^ must be physically 
prompted. In later stages of training this may not always be the 
» case (See "Procedures" sections under each objective) . 

The procedure described above should be repeated several times in 
each training episode. ♦ . ' * . 
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OBJECTIVES and PROCEDURES 
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BIQTJESTING MOBE 

^ 



GOAL: 



Within 20 - 30 seconds of the teacher's 
termination of a pleasurable activity, the 
child will produce a response to signal 
the desire for more of that activity. 



RATIONALE: The low functioning child with severe 
response limitations should have some 
means ofltiaking his wants known, and 
should be able to learn that a response 
which he produces is capabl^ of having 
some communicative effect on his care- 
givers. A very siiit>le Way to accomplish- 
' this is by providii]^ the child with a 
signal which he can use to signal that' 
he wants "more" of 'something. Once* the 
^ teacher/ has presented an item or 
^ activiti^ initially, virtually any 

response ,can be used as a signal for 
- " mare; ;/ 



Description 



For thp child who is very severely impaired, Jthe most easily taught 
requesting behavior will often be the Request for More, In this objective 
"a high-preference item or activity is presented briefly, then terminated. 
The item or activity presented again only when the child makes a 
response to indicate that he wants "more". 

ANY RESPONSE, NO MATTER HOW SIMPLE CAN ' " ' ^ 

BE USED TO SIGNAL THE REQUEST FOR MORE, * 
INCLUDING HEAD TURNS, EYE BLINKS ,\ BODY 
MOVEMENTS, VOCALIZATIONS, ETC, 
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Proeedurea 



A. Select the specific response to be used to indicate "more". 

Using data obtained from the Caregiver Interview, and Identification 
of Wants and Needs, select the response to. be trained. The following 
considerations are .important. 

1. Whenever possible, ^he child should already be able to make the 
response with minimal prompting. - ' * 

For example, minting, might be selected as a response for a chird » 
who already occasionally points, and will imitate- a pointing njodel 
from the trainer. On the othe r ha nd, pointing would not be a good 
response .selection for a severely spastic child who has limited 
.control of his limbs. 

2. The response must be discrete. 

An observer must be able to tell when and whether the response has 
occurred; it must be clear when the response has beSfvip and when it 
^ has ended. For example, a head turn, which is so' slight that it is 
M>^rely identifiable in^a child who has very limited mobility, or 
' -hand movements in a chile who, is constantly engaged in self-stimu- 
^ latory f jimger .play , would not^make good responses to be used to 

indicate "more" . course somjs students are so phy'isically impaired 

that there is little choice in the selection of a response. In ^ 
these cases, the teacher must begin with any response the child <|an 
make and build upon that response. ' 

NOTE: Response (Jistinctiveness may be increased by careful response 
y definition. Fc?r example, a time limit may be imposed, i.e., the 

response must occur within a given number of secfends . Or,' a response 
chain may be required such as eye contact with the trainer followed 
by a vocalization. 

i 

B. Select the high-preference item or activity the child will request 
*'more" of. ^ 



e.g.y dpinking juice. 

C. Select the situation in which td* train the response. 
. ^'Q'^ snack time. ^ 

D. Training 6teps. ' • 



1. Present th$ high-preference item or activity briefly. 



] 



^*9*> 9'^'^^ child small ^^sip^^^f-^uice. 

■ , G2 
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2. . Terminate the presentation of the item or activity. 
» ^ * *" ' * 

e.g. J withhold juice. 

3. Look expectantly at child and pause and wait 20 - 30 seconds. 

a. If the child makes the response selected to indicate "m6re",s 
present the item or activity again. (Reinforce and comply 

^ as described in 4 below). 

.\ * 

e-g^j If child lifts his head within 
20 - 30 secondsj child rec'eives 
another sip of juice. 

b. If the child does noj: respond, or responds incorrectly, prompt 
the correct response. , 

' ' ^-g-y Physically lift the child's head. 

4.. Reinforce and comply by saying "Oh, you- want more and 

providing more of the desired item or activity. 

e.g.:, Teacher says "OJz^ you wani^ more 

juice'' and gives child another , 
_ sip of* juice. 

5. Repeat steps 1 through 5 above. 

NOTE: Once the response has been trained, if the child 
makes no response, terminate the session. This^may be a 
brief delay of access td the high-preference activity,, or 
access may be withheld until another training session later 
in the'da^ if the child continues td make no response it ' 
- may be necessary , to do onS of the foli<igd.ng: 

a. Evaluate the prompting procedures^Jzfo insure prompts are^ being 
properly faded (See Appendix F) . 

b. Select another response. 

c. Select another high-preference item or activity. 



Criterion ' . ' . / •• ^ 

'* . - ' • 

If the chUd correctly produces the response for "more" on approximately 
80% of^e training trials for 3 out of 5^ days , proceed .to Generalization 
Training below. 
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Gen^rmlis^ation 



Once the child consistently uses the respons.e to request "more" in 
the structured training setting, the response should be generalized in 
the following ways, / 

A. Generalize the response to other high-preference items and .activities. 

\ 

e.g.y The student has reached oriteripK 
^ on a move response (saying "ah" 

" for move music during a free play 

period) and the Veaaher begins 
using the soma response for cuice 
% at snack time. 



B. Generalize the response to other trainers. 



e.g.y The student is^^trained to use a 
head^tum for more music 'when 
wording with occupational therapist. 



NOTE: Generalization is likely to be facilitated during' training 
if different teachers are employed. 

C. Generalize the response to other settings. 

>^ Head turning to the ri^ht is the "more" response for juice during 
snack time in the classroom* The same response knd reinforcer may 
be used in the lunch room or at home. 
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BBOUKSTINO^^HinDtrXSH. CHOIC#^ 



GOAL: 



RATIONALE ! 



A 9 

Wherv presented with an array of two or more 
items, the child can make/a selection response 
indijpating his preference fox* a particular 
item. The response will be a non-symbolic 
response such as pointing or directed eye 
gaze . ' ^ 

Most Severely multiply handicapped children 
^e unable to learn to make a symbolic requests 
i^i choice selection response will enable them 
to^^express wants and needs when the desired 
item is^ visible and within the child's 
^proximity. In addition, for, the child who 
'is not a candidate for speech or sign, a 
choice response such as poIh<ing provides 
an important transition step to communication 
board use. 



•^Desoript ion 



This section trains the child to make a choice response using such 
behaviors as pointing or diifected' eye gaze.-^ The;.goal of this objective is ^ 
that the child use ^uch a response to indicate his wants by selecting one 
particular item from among two or more items in a choice array.' The ideal 
behavior to train as a choice response is a pointing response. If the 
child is unable to make a pointing response, other responses can be used. ^ 
these are often responses which are somewhat less distinct, such as directed 
eye gaze or head turning. 

*. 

/ There are several stepi^ to the choice training objective, each 
representing different stimulus conditions under which the "choice response 
i^aught. Each of these steps and suggested procedures is presented below. 
FiglN;^ 10 summarizes these steps. 




Figure 10 

Suggested Steps of REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE Objective 
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STEP 


STIMULUS CONDITIOl} 


RESPONSE 


1 


One high-preferen,ce item in 


Child must make the selected 




a fixed position 


choice response to obtain 






high-preference item (similar 






to "Requesting More" procedure 






after first triSt) • 












r 


One item in any position 


Child must seapbh for the 






item visually (unless blind) 






then make choice response. 


3 


V 

Two items , one high- 


ChiJl4-inrKlt discriminate 




preference, one low- 


between reinforcing and 




preference ^ 


disliked items. ^ 




Two or more l^gh-pref erence 


Child makes genuine - choice 




items 


response by selecting from 






among two or more reihforcing 






items. 
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> 

* 
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As discussed earlier under Response Selection, the response -to be 
trained to make a choice must be one which can be taught quickly and 
easily. If a child is not progressing well through this objective, in 
most cases the trainer can assume one of the 'following reasons.- 



) 



The response selecfted is too difficult, for the child, and a 

simpler response should be selected for initial trainijig ./More 
difficult responses can be learned later,, after the child! has 
learned the basic communicative function of requesting wants. 



OR 



The high-preference item that the child is learning to request is 
no -longer a strong reinforcer for the child. The succesfe of this 
entire curriculum rests upon the identification of truly "high- 
preference" items and activities. Thus, it may be necessary" to 
return to the first component of the curriculum, "Identification 
of Wants and Needs". 
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Procedu res 



Select the item (or items) to be requested, depending upon the 
training step (see belfJ^77~) 

II ^ s-g-i Dessert 

NOTE: In those cask\here several high-preference reinforcers have 
been identified for a ch^Ld, the teacher need not use the same 
reinforcer in every training session. Using a variety of high- ' 
preference- reinforcers will not onl^help avoid satiation, but wi 
valso facilitate stimulus generalization. It should be noted that ^ 
child must have at least two identifi\^d high-preference feinforcers 
in order to progress beyond step 3 of the Choice Training procedures 
to step 4 whifh IS choosing from two or more ■ high-preference items ' 



a 



Select the choice response to be trained. 

s-g-} pointing 

C. Select the situation' in which to train the response i^iitiallic.' •r/^"' 

" e-g- , lunch time '' 



Training Steps. 

' ' ' . ^ If 

1. One Item, Fixed Position 



The child is trained to point to (or look at, reach for, etcj one 
high-preference item, wl^en that item is placed dixectly in front of 
him. This procedure establishes the choice response, prior ,to 
actually ..requiring the child to choose from among two or more items. 

a-. Place -the desired item just out of the child's reach, but 
within sight. 

i' 

e.g*j Place deasert' across table from child 

b. 'Look expectantly at the child, ai^ wait for 20 - 30 seconds. 

1) If the child correctly makes the choice fespoiise being 

trained^(e.g. , pointing or» looking at item), reinforce an(} " 
^ comply with .request. 
** 

^.g^.j Child points toward dessert. 

Trainer says ''Ohj you want dessert , 
. ' now". Trainer ^gives child bite of 

'food, i ^ ' 



2) If t^e child responds incorrjefc^ly , stj^pe the correct response 
. and reinforce and complv,,*as above. 



iinforce and c( 

e.g.^ Child grabs for desserts Trainer : 
^ physically puts child through 

correct pointing respcMse^ then • " », 
gives child bite of dessert, 
- " , > • 

3) If /the chil(/ makes no response, use a verbal cue such as 
"What do yoii want?", or /'Do you want the ?" 

e.g.^ The child ^es\ not make a response. 

Trainer say^ "Do you want some dessert?" 

a) If t\\e child still does not respond, or responds incorrectly, J" 
prompt and shape the response. - f 

^•gj^j Physically put child through pointing 

response. ' " ♦ 



i 



b) Reinforce and comply witl} child's requ^t. , 

' e.g.y Give child bite of~dessex;t. 

NOTE': In later sessions, once the child has learned the. choice response, 
it is no longer necessary to end each trial with positive reinforcement. 
At some point thi child' must learn that if he does not make the request 
response, he does not get the high-preference item or activity. This is 
important because the ultimate goal of this curriculum is not simply 
Cr^ining a particular behavior, but m'aking that behavior functional and 
"under the chwld's own control, this implies that the c^ild muat al%o _ 
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have tHo' option of not '- wanting the high-preference item on some, 
occasions. If the teacher always eventually prompts the ^correct 
response, and provides the high-preference item, then 'the child 
^has little control over the communicative situation) . 

* 

2. One item. Any Positiojii 

Y^he^child is ^trained to point to (look -at, reach for, etc.) one - 
■ Jhigh-pref erence item, when that item is placed in any position, 
i.-e., to the right, left^ or midline. This procedure insures 
that the child can not only make the ^response , but that he is 
actually directing that response toward the desired item. 

, ^. / The procedures for Step 2 are the same as for Step 1, except 
. that the position of the item is changed on each trial. Thus, 
the child is required to search out the item and direct the^ ' 
choice response toward, it, whatever its position. 

3. Discriminating High- and Low-Preference Items 

This step attempts to insure that the child can actually make a 
choice , i.e., that the child chooses one particular Item in 
^ preference to another. Thus, the trainer selects o^le "low- * 
preference" item to be paired with the high-preference item. A 

^ , * low-preference it&n is something the child dislikes. For example, 
if a child hates having his face washed, the trainer could 'select 

^^^^'a washcloth as the low-preference item. If the, child chooses 

(e.g. ,^ points to) the, washcloth, he receives the -natural consequenc 
of that ahoice, .which is having his face washed. If the high- 
preference item used in the procedure is, in fact, a strong 
reinfoprcer, eventually the child should be discriminating the two 
choice! options, and intentionally selecting the desired item. 

a. Select one low-preference (dislikeS) item and one high- 
preference Item to be used as the ehoice options. Place both 

,^ • items within the child's visual field, one to the right p^f 
*' midline, and the other to the left of midline. 

b. Training steps are similar to "steps 1 and 2 except that two 
choice options are now presented to thd child rather than one. 

The child is presented with a 
washcloth and a piece of cake. 

^ 1) If th$ child selects the hitfh-pref erence item, he receives 
the .high-preference iteift as always. ^ 

e.g^ The child points to the cake and 
, is given a bite of cake. 

2) If the child selects th^a lo^preference item, he receives 
that item. 

e,g,^ The child points to the washcloth 
and gets his face washed. 
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3) If the child makes an incorrect choice response Ji.e., if 
the topography of 'the resportse is wrong, not if he^chooses 
the wrong thing) prompt and shape the response as described^ 
, . in earlier phases. In most cases relatively little shaping 
and prompting o*f the response should be necessary, since 
completion 'of Steps 1 and 2 of choice trainilig should 
insure that the response itself (though perhaps not the 
function of the responses) has already been learned. 

NOTE;* If the child frequently selects the low-preference item, 
but continues to demonstrate that he does not, in fact, want ^ 
that item, then it can be concluded that the child i& not 
actually discriminating and selecting a desired item. It may 
be necessary to adjust the procedures in some way to make the 
choice items more salient, (e.g., move objects closer, use 
larger or brighter objects, etc.). 

4. Choosing "^From Two or More High-Preference Items 

Once the child has demonstrated in Step 3 that he can identify and 
select the high-preference item, two or more high-'pref erence items 
can be presented to the child. The presentation of two or more 
high-preference ItSrfts , e.g., juice and chocolate milk at lunch 
time setS'Up a genuine communicative situation. The child / 
communicates information, i.e., his' preference , to -the teacher, 
and thereby controlsyan aspect of his environment, i.e., the teacher 
complies and provides the desired item or activity. 

Procedures are the same as for Step 3, except that the choice 
options presented to the child are all high-preference items. Two 
or more items may be presented, depending upon the child's abilities 
and the number of hi'gh-pref erence items identified for the child. 

e.g. J The child is presented with three 
, ^ dessert ^choices: pie^ ice oream^ 

and^pu^ding . 
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Cri terion 

i 

A criterion must be met ^t the end of ea'ch training step. Generally 
a criterion of approximately 80% correct;: on 3 out of 5 days (or sessions) 
is adequate. ' 

Once the child is able to make a choice from among 2 or more high- . 
preference items, training may proceed to any or all of the following: 

A. Generalize the choice response as discussed below under GENERALIZATION 
TRAINING. , . . * . 



B. Train the child to choose between pictures of desired objects by. 
proceeding to REQUESTING THROUGH PICTURE COMMUNICATION BOARD. 

C. Train the child to signal to initiate communication via the INITIATION 
TRAINING objective. 



f 

Generalisation 



Once the child has learned to choose from two or more high-preference 
items in the structured training setting, the response must be generalized 
as follows: 

A. , Generalize the response to other settings. * * 

* e.g,y A pointing response trained in 
the classroom at snack time can 
be extended, to mealtimes both at 
school and' at home. ' ^ 

B. Generalize the response to other trainers. 

. c 

e.g.^ Use different classroom staffs and 
' * . involve parents in training. 

C. Generalize the choice response to othei: reinforcers. ' 

_ . - ' 'A ' . 

If the teacher has been using the same high-preference items 'throughout 
training! the choice respons^e can be generalized 'to other reinforcers 
by singly ^varyiiig jthe high-preference items usera in regular training 
setting .s^ 



e.g.i_ Rather than having the child choose 
between juice and cofikies 'each day^ 
cheese and chocolate milk could, 
be fLdded lor substituted in the 
, ^ . , { choice array. 
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The sample data shee't in Figure 11 demonstrates generalization of a 
choice response. 



I 



CEKERALIZATION FLAWING SHECT 



Original Training 
Rryponte (Include prcopts uMd) : 

K«ln£orctT 

Trainer ^ i^AfijP^f^A^^y^^Ji^) 



Vxo^otaii C«f>«rall»atlogl^.Sltuati<vn» ' * 



Situation 


Person 


Settlnfi (plac^) 


Relniorcer 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4, 








5. 
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Figure 11: 
Sample 

Generalization 
Planning Sl^eet 
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RSQUSSTING THROUGH PICTURK 
COMMUNICATION BOARD 



communication boards are frequently the most preferred initial mode' of 
communication for severely multiply handicapped students who are nonvocal. 
First, they require only simple motor skills. Additionally, the "symbols" 
on the board can be very'concrete which requires lower cognitive skills 
than either signing or speech. Howeyer, boards are a very artificial system 
of communicatiom. As such, this mode presents uniqiie assessment and training 
•consiSerations. This objective provides training guidelines for beginning 
a commxanication board. 

The training for this Objective consists of two Phases. The first 
^phase concurrently teaches the prerequisite skills' of pointing to pictures- 
and of objecii/picture matching. The second phase teaches the actual use 
of the board. 

Not all students in this objBctive will need to receive training in 
both- phases. Some who exhibit good visual scanning and pointing skills may 
begin m "PJiase II. There may be some students who have already acquired 
some use of a communication board. For these children the training emphasis 
should be on making the board functional- (Phase II) and Facilitating 
Spontane-ous Use (see TRAINING THE CHILD TO INITIATE' COMMUNICATION and 
ENVIRONMENTAL MANIPULATIONS TO FACILITATE SPONTANEOUS USE) . 

' Only students for whom a board is the . appropriate communication mode 
should receive training in this Objective.! The decision to use this mode 
should be made following procedures like those in Appendix E. 

NOTE: The procedures in this objective are written for children exhibiting 
fairly good hand pointing skills. Whenever possible suggestions are provided 
for adaptations f6r the severely physically handicapped. 
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COMMUirZCATIOir BOARD, PHASE I 
Choosing Pictaros (Fkirod with Objoots) 
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GOAL: The child will request an object within 

view by pointing to a picture of that 
object. 

^ r - 

RATIONALE: The purpose of teaching a child to 
point to a picture rather than the 
actual object is that it increases • the 
functionality of the response. It will 
no longer be necessary that the desired 
item actually be visible. The child 
can communicate a desire for something 
not present by pointing to a picture 
representing the item or activity. The 
• communicative response is more under 
the child's own control; the child can 
request the desired item whenever he 
wants if if he does not have 4:o depend 
on the actual physical presence of the 
item itself. 



The pictures are not attached to a 
board in this Phase for two reasons. 
Some students will not visually scan , 
two or more pictures without being 
taught to do so. Scanning is a 
necessary skill for discriminating 
multiple pictures on a communication 
board. Secondly, some students will 
need specific shaping of their pointing 
response in order to generalize from 
pointing to objects to pointing to 
pictures. 



Deseriptiott 

Phase I is a transition, step which facilitates the beginning of 
coiranuni cat ion. boar ii development: Procedures are similar to those used in 
the previous Objective to prompt and shape 'pointing to objects. 
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Example 



Jason had been trained .to use directed eye gaze 
at snaok time to request juioe and chips. To begin 
training the Requesting Through Picture Communication 
Board objective^ pictures of these two foods were 
drawn on 5" x S^'' cards. Initially ^ the pictures 
were placed in front of the actual objects^ one on 
the left side of the table and one on the right. 
Jason was trained to 'look at the picture to obtain 
the desired food. 

Once Jason met criterion using the loose " 
pictures^ he began Phase II. ■ The size of the 
pictures was reduced to approximately 3" x 5"^ and 
they were placed on an 18'^ x 24'^ boards one in the 
lower left corner^ and the other in the upper right 
comer. The objects themselves were then removed 
from view. Once Jason's use of eye gaze was 
reliable''^ within this smaller fields a third 
picture^ craakersj was added to the board. 



Procedures 



Before beginning training, determine through observations, probing, 
and pareptal ihterviews that this student is indeed a candidate for a 
conununi cation board. Procedures for mode selection are outlined' in 
Appendix E, "Selecting a Primary Communication Mode", /\ 

Select one desired item or activity to be requested and the situation 
in which to train. Also select one low-preference item or activity to 
be used in Training Step 3, 

* ^-9-^ Cake at lunch time as high- 

, " prefer^ce^ washcloth as low. 

Considering the student's Visual, cognitive, and motor skills, select 
and prepare the most appropriate picture of the item(s). Appendix D, 
"Communication Boards" presents'^ procedqres to assist you in this process' 
(see "Vocabulary Display", section of Appendix D) ♦ ' ^ 

' e.g.^ Black outline drawing on a^white 
5" X 5" card. 
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Training Steps, 

!• One picture^ fixed position • 

a. Place the desired item just out of the child's reach, but 
within sight, 

' e*g*3 Place dessert across table from 

child. 



/ 



Placie the picture within the student's reach. Place the picture 
in the same position for each trial. For a correct response, 
the picture must be somewhat removed from the object, 

c. Look expectantly at the child, and wait for 20-30 seconds, 

d. If the child points to or touches the picture (physically 
handicapped may simply look or stare at the picture) , reinforce 
and comply with request, ^ 

V 

^*g*3 Child touches picture. Trainer 
says ^'Oh^ you want cake nob)*\ 
Trainer gives child bite of cake. 

e. If the child responds incorrectly shape the correct response 
and reinforce and comply as above. One common shaping procedure 
for this step is to place the object on the 'picture in. early 
training, then gradually moving, the it6m and picture a^rt, 

f« If the child makes no response, use a verbal cue such as "what 
do you .want?", or "Do you want the 



-i-..,^^.^^^^^ e.g.y The child does not make a response. 

Trainer says ^^Do you want some 
dessert?^' 

q. If the child still does not respond, or responds incorrectly, 
prompt and shape the response, 

e*g.^ Physically put child through 
pointing response. \ 

h. Reinforce and comply with child's request, 

f 

* / ^*^k;> Give child bite of dessert. - 

,NOTE: In later sessions, once the child has learned the 
pointing response, it is no longer fiecessary to end every 
trial with positive- reinforcement, 

i. Train pointing to one picture in that same posiiiion to criterion 
then progress to the second step, 

2, One picture, ^any pbsition, ^ • 

The pro^dures for this second step are the same as for step one, 
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except that the position of the picture is changed on each trial. 
Suggested positions may vary from far right, to far left, to midline. 
The trainer may also want to vary how close the picture is placed 
on a vertical plane. Thus, the child is required to search out the 
picture and direct the choice response toward it. 

Train to criterion then begin the third step. Some students may be 
able to progress to Phase II at this point. - - ^ 

t)iscriminating Pictures of High and Low-Preference Items. » 

a. - Training steps are similar to the firsti^steps except that two 

choice options and two pictures are now presented to ^tl|g child ' 
rather than one. Select one low-preference (disliked) item 
and one high-preference object. The objects are placed out of 
the students reach.. The pictures are placed within reach. 
Pause and wait for the child's response. 

e.g.^ Child is "presented with d washcloth 
'\ ' and a piece of coke^ and a pictvire 

^ ' ^ of each. 

b. If the child selects the high-preference picture, he receives 
the high-preference item as. always. 

e*g*^ The child points to the cake picture 
and is given a bite of cake.- 

c. If the child selects the low-preference picture, he receives 
that item. ^ 

e*g*j, The child points to the washcloth 
* picture and gets his face washed. 

d. If the child makes an incorrect pointing response (i.e., if the 
topography of the response is wrong, not if he chooses the wrong 
thing) -prompt and shape the response as described in earlier 
phases. In most cases relatively little shaping and prompting 
of the response should be necessary, since completion of "Choice 
Training" should insure that the response itself has already 
been learned. ^ ' • 

NOTE: If the child frequently selects the low-preference item, 
but continues to demonstrate that he does not, in fact, want 
that^ item, then it can b^ concluded that the chil^ is not actually 
, discriminating and selecting .a desirecj item. It may be necessary 
to adjust the procedures in sipe way to make the choice -items 
more salient. 

T ' ■ ^ • \ 

e. Once the child is consistently pointing to the high-p^ef ^rence 
picture over the low-preference picture, consistently (e.g., 
80% correct, 3 out of 5 days), proceed to Step 4, Choosing from 
Pictures of Two High-Preference Items. 
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Choosing from Pictures of Tw^ High-Pref erence Items. 

Procedures are the same as for the previous step except that the 
choice/options ,and pictures presented are both high-preference 
items ♦ ^ , 

e*g*y The child is' presented with two 
dessert pictures: pie and ice 
cream. 

Once the child is responding at criterion to these two pictures 
progress to ftiase II, 
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COMMUNICATION BOARD. PHASE II 
PUeinC PioturM on a Communioa tion Board 
(ObJ«et0 B« moved) 
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GOAL: 



RATIONALE: 



The child will request an object which is 
not in sight by pointing to' a picture-card ► 
of that object attached to a communication 
board . 

All too often communication boards function 
as only "picture boards". That is, the 
children learn to point to the pictures 
when shown the objects, but they rarely • 
point to the pictrues to^'^nmmtmicate that 
they "want" that object./ Communication 
board training must have as its primary 
target the function or use of the symbols. 



Description 



This training represents a milestone for students, in this Phase their 
pointing and matching skills .{taught in the earlier Phase) are refined' and 
a "system" of communication is begun. The child is taught to request desired' 
Items as in earlier steps. However, instead of having picture cards placed' 
randomly on the table, the child points to (or otherwise indicates) cards ' 
attached to an actual board. In addition, by the completion of this phase, 
the actual items are no longer visible to the child. 

e.g.^ The child was taught in the last 
. step of Phase I to choose between 
two pictures at dessert time. In 
this Phase ^ after careful planning ^ 
't^he pictures qre reduced into 
slightly smali>er cards^ and placed 
^ , ^ in a predetemkned fixed order 

onto a certain ^ype of communication 
board^. ^ NoWj duMng dessert time^ 
the child is given the board and 
may point to either card to choose ' 
the one she wants to eat. 
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Prooednres 



The communication board system initiated in this Step should eventually 
become an integral part of the student's life. As suQh# it must be planned 
and taught with careful consideration of several variables. 

A. Complete the planning sheet "Communication Board System Selection*' from 
Appendix D, "Communication Boards", to determine the most appropriate 
board for this student • 

B. Construct the board. Follow procedures to insurq' board .portability which 
are discussed in Appendix D. 



Continue to u§e the situation used in earlier Phase as your training 
setting. 

^ • Itcnah time. 

Training Guidelines. ^ 

1. Initially, put only those symbols on the board which you kiiow through 
earlier training the child can use or those which will be used 'in 
current training. Many students will begin training with only two 
pictures on their board. 

2. Expand the vocabulary by no more than one or J;yD pictures each time 
criteripn is achieved on current items. y 

3. Initial size and placement of the symbols on the board should have " 
been determined before training began. However, as training continues, 
many students wil^ be able to use successively smaller^ymbols, placed 

, gradually closer together on the board. Decreasing thfevVsize and 
placement of the symbols is usually best done during generalization 
training. Depending on the student's skills it may be best to 
^decrease size then placement distance, and not both at the same time. 
New symbols bei-ng -added to the board can usually be of the smaller 
size and closer placement. If the student has difficulty -with the 
new symbols being small and/or close together, simply increase their 
size or placement for a*^ew sessions. 

4. The vocabulary display on the board should remain stable relative to 
the other symbols on the board throughout training. 

e.g.^ Although the symbols for ^'pie" 
and ''cake" were moved closer to- 
gether on the boards they always 
remained next to one another; ''pie'' 
on the lefty "cake" on the right. 
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Training Steps. 

1* Items paired with board symbols. 



a. If the' board is not permanently attached to the student's 
wheelchair, either give the board to the student or have him' ' 

* ^ get it, ^ . 

b. Place tv/o of the objects symbolized*6n the bo,ard within, the 
stud^t's viewl 43ut out of reach. 

Look \xpec tan tly at the child and wait 20 - 30 seconds. 

] . 

If the- cflild makes the correct response, reinforce and comply 
with request'. The correctness of the response does not hinge 
on which object .th,e child chooses, as either object may be 
"preferred". Rather^ a response, is correct if it meets the 
^definition of how the response is to be made. * 

/ e.g. J Child stares at the symbol for 

"ice cream" for £> seconds then 
looks up to the teacher. ^ Teacher 
' ' says "Goodi You want ice cream 

* — ' todcy?''^'' oM lets the child have 

a bite. If\the child had stared ^ 
for less than 5 seconds or failed 
to look up to the teacher^ the 
response would not have been 
correct. 

y 

e. If the child responds incorrectly, shape the corre^ respons^ • 
and reinforce and comply as- above^c • » 

e.g.^ The child (who has been trained 
to use a hand ^pointing response) 

points close tOj but not on. the . 
. * symbol for cake. Trainer physically 

puts Qhild through correct pointing 
response^ then gives the chybSfbite 
f of cakey^ - 

t.j If the child makes no response, use a verbal cue such as "What 
do you want?", or "Do you want the ?" ^ '* 

>. . • . >^ 

< e.g. J The child does 'not make a response. 
Trainer says "Dq you want some 
dessert?" * / 

g. If the child still does not i?espond, or responds incorrectly, 
prompt and ah^e the response. 

e.g.^ Physically put child through pointing 
. iresponse. 
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h. Reinforce ank comply with child's request. 

e.g.y Give child bite of dessert. 

. ■ - ^ * 

NOTE: As discussed earlier, once the student has learned to 
respond to the board as opposed to loose pictures, it is no 
longer necessary to end each trial with positive reinfcitcement. 
•In later training, the student must learn that by not asking, 
or asking in an unintelligible way, the item v/ill not be 
offered. The students also retain the right to not want any 
of the items offered. ^ 

2» Using communication board with objects removed. 

The procedures for this 'step of training are exa^!^ the same as 
in the first step except that the items are removed from view. 
Some students will need some prompting before they ^ are able to — 
respond with the objects out of sight. For these students, -the 
objects may need to be briefly shown to them before"*each trial. 
This' is a prompt, however. To achieve criterion, the student must . 
respond without seeing the objects. 

3\ Adding additional pictures. ' 

Following the Training Guidelines presented earlier, and the ^ ^ 

long-range^ planning completed befors^taining was begun, additional 
pictures may be added to the board as needed using Step 1 and, 2 
training procedures. Remember, use only symbt)ls represenlEing ^ 
high-preference items or activities, and eventually, high need 
items or activities. Spa ce is at a p remium on' boazjds'. . Do not ^ 
waste it on nonfunctional vocabulary. Each picture must be 
generalized ^oross settings and trainers before addifig a new 
picture to the board. ^ ^ % . 



Criterion 

Criterion" is achieved on each* item when the child selects the picture- 
symbol on -the board with the item out of sight within the structured training 
sretting approximately 80% -of the time for 3 ,out of 5 days. When this occurs 
hho trainer "sfffeui'd prodeed to Generalization and Environmental Manipulation 
Training. The'se -^wa types of training are the priority folXow-up to .this 
Objective for each picture taught . It is only through these latter 
.proce dures th at functional use of the board communication can, be assured. 

NOTE: Once the studenr has achieved functional use of the several^ pictures 

on the board in Phase II, the teacher may wan^ to l^egin some* facilitator ^ — ^ 

training to further develop the "student* s underftanding of the pictures. 

S^e Appendix D, "Communication Boards", for Facilitator Program for Vocabulary* 

Expansion. 
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Generalisation 

* 

•If training was not conducted concurrent in the home, the child 
should now he given a board to use at home. 

• , As with all other objectives of this curriculum, the training should 

systematically introduce varied it^s (chocolate cake, bund.t cake, etc.), 

trainers (paraprof essional , speech pathologist, etc.) and settings (snack, 
"luiich) to insure the generalized function for the symbols. 

A fin^l generalization, congern unique to baord users' must also be 
addressed. If at -all possible the student must be taGght to carry the board 
with them at all times, .if this- is. not possible t^cause of -a physical 
handicap, the adults in the environment must commit themselves to this 
task. Appendix D presents suggestions to help with this task. 

, NOTE: There will always be occasions when the child will need to communi- 
cate and t^e board «Ltl not or cannot be avilable. Additionally ,■ there 
will be wShts or needs-which the child may need' to commvmicate that will 
not yet be symbolized on the board. Because of these situations it is 
^strongly suggested that the students be taught to not only use their board 
but to point to objects oJr people, etc., when' their board is not available. * 

f For some studeK: s this will mean maintaining a p^eviou^iy taught response. 
For others, it will jpe^n teaching a new response. Procedures for this ! 
trainysg are discussed in the REQUESTING THROUGH CHOICE. Ob je^'tive / 



USING SPEECH OR SIGN 
TO REQUEST WANTS AMD NEEDS 
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GOAL: 

RATIONALE : 
% 



The child will request high-preference items 
which are not in sight , using a signed_or 
spoken response. 

Some severely handicapped children may be 
able to use speech or manual signs for 
certain requests. For* those children for 
whom this is an appropriate response selection, 
speech or sign -has the advantage of immediately 
enabling the child to request items or ' 
activities which are not immediately present. 



* Description 



In this objective the child will be trained to request high-preference 
items when those items are not visible. 



Proced ures 



A. Using Appendix E, "Selecting Primary Communication Mode", d^ermine 
whether speech or sign is an appropriate response mode. 

.--^ 

B, Select the response to be used to make the request. 

^e.g. Playing^ catch. 
C/ Select the. response to be used tp make the request. 

The ,sign for ''halV. 
D. Select the situation in whiich the response is to be trained. 

/ / ' ^G^:^ P^ee play time, following lunch. 

■ • '84 




Train the response. 

.1. Set 'up the situation associated with the high-preference item 
' or activity. ^ . . 

ei.g.y Move- to play area^ get out toySy 
- ' inoluding favorite^Stt. 

2. Show high-preference item to child. * • 

3. Remover item from view. - 

, ^ e.g.y Teacher places ball behind 

> 'screen^ or under table. 

4. Look expectantly; at child and wait 20 ,^30 seconds. , 

a. 'If child requests item, reinforce and comply. 

e.g.:, If child signs ^'balV, say ^^Oh^ 
. ' you want to play ball", and play , 

catch with child. 

b. If child responds incorrectly, prompt the correct response and 
reinforce and comply. 

^ A> 

*• , ^-9^-^ If the child sigri^sll^ll"- ^ 

'«> ' * ' incorrectly, model >cox^ect response 

* Reinforce child's corrected respons 
by saying "Right, you signed ball!" 
and then play catch with the child. 

c. If the child makes po response, provide verbal cue as described 
below. ' , ~ 

Provide verbal cue, "What do you want?" 

a. If the child responds correctly, reinforce emd comply. * 

h\ If the child responds incorrectly, prompt and shape correct 
' ' response and iiyimediately comply. 

c. If-^he child makes fio» response^ • * 

' 1) prompt' and shape as described in 6 below, or 

^ . 2) in later sessiorls, when the teacher believes the child ' 

knows the response, terminate access *to the high-preference 
activity. The^'^teacher may either termina^te the" session 
*'l?riefly (similar to a time-out procedure) or end the 
session altogetiier **until a later time. 
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i*Tompt and shap^. The co;:rect respd^ise is prompted and/or^ shaped 
depending upon the child and the response. A.typigal prompt might 
be an imitative model (e.g., the teacher says "Do this", and 
demonstrates the sign for ball), or various physical/'put-through*s" 
(e.g., the teacher actually places the child's hands' and .fingers in^ 
the correct position for the sign "Bail". After several training 
sessions, simply bringing^ the item back^ into' si<ght briefly may 
prompt the correct response.) Shapjmg involves the gradual fading 
and reduction of physical p2;:ompts and/or^ the reinforcing of 
sucfcessively closer approximations of the, correct response. (See- * 
Appendix F) . * ^ , ' ' ' . , ^ 

Q 

Reinforce and comply. All correct, or ^proximated*^ responses should 
result inc the child's obtaining the high-pref e^nce item, or activity. 

Teachers should say "Oh, you want and immediately. provide t^e 

item. In later sessions, after the response has^bderf trained, the . 
teacher may choose not .to comply if the child makes^ no response. 



Criterion 



When the. child correctly requests the item approximately 80% of the 
time on 3 out of 5 days, proceed to any or all of , the following generalization 
.strategies* ■ . ' . • 



Generalization • « • ^ * 

* " % \ 

A. Generalize the response across settings and trainers, especially home', 
environment. . • ' * , . 

r e.g.^ Child' requests^ "ball" a-e home Vith^ 
brother. 




B. Proceed to SPONTANEOUS USE component of curricul 
^, C. Tram child to request another reinforcer. 



urn. 
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TRAINING^ THE CHILD 
TO INITIATE COMMUNICATION 



GOAL: 



RATIONALE: 



The child will employ some acceptable means 
of signalling the teacher's attention in ' 
^order'to engage in a communicative inter- 
action (i.e., making a request). For non- 
ambulatory children, this signal will- 
necessarily be an 'audible one, such as a" 
vocalization, or use of a bell or buzzer. 

A communication interaction between two \ 
persons requires an initial establishment 
of social contact between those two persons. 
In other words, befoi^e the child can 
Communicate a request, it is necessary to 
get the attention of the person tp whom the 
request is^to.be addressed. This is a ' 
pragmatic functi6i) of communication which 
becomes even more crucial for* the child 
who is severely handicapped and liotally 
dependent upon others to meet his or her 
needs. Furthermore, the ability to 
initiate a c£yrfffnunication interaction 
facilitates H:he spontaneous use of requesting 
behaviors ta\si^ in the previous section. 



DesoFiptioft- 



The ultimate goal of the QCC Program is the spontaneous, functional 
use of cormnunication.to request Wants and needs, m order f^r this to occur 
the child must not be dependent upon the teacher to initiate communication 
Thjs section, TRAINING THE CHILD TO INITIATE CO^IMUNIC^^iJn an^rsection 
following, ENVIRONMENTAL MANIPULATIONS TO FACILITATE SPONtAn^SuS USE aS 
designed to train the child that requesting behaviors whicHere learned in 

h^Le^?"''^'''-'"' ^"^^^^^^^ controned^rthe Child 

^ . This section {Jrovid^s those children who do not presently initiate 
comjunication with mearts of .Signalling the teacher's or* parents attention 
irtt^rder to communicate a request. - m addition those children whoIniliaJe 
in inappropriate ways can be given more acceptable responses with wJicito 
^.t.at^ conunun^cation. The ENVIRONMENTAL MANIPULATION procedure discussed 
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in the next section, simultaneously sets^ up the need to initiate and to 
make a request. Thus/ the ability to initiate a communicative interaction 
IS a prerequisite to the successful i^e of that technique. 

The procedure used m initiation training is, briefly, as follows: 
The teacher sets up the communication situation as in REQUEST TRAINING. 
Rather than beginning with the "Look expectantly" step of the teaching 
strategy, the teacher does nat look at the child I The child is trainied 
to use an audible signal to yet the teacher to attend before the child 
can make ^the request. Thus, in this objective the initiating response 
I's chained to the beginning of the child's requesting response. Gradually 
the te.£icher moves further and f urther-^away from the child, so that 
eventually the chi^d can initiate without the teacher's eye contact or 
physical pro^mity. ' - ^ ' , ^ 

Examp le ^ 

Tommy was a seven-year-old boy with severe spastic 
" quadri-plegia. He hlxd no use of his limbs, but was able 
to use directional eye gaze^ move Izis head^ and 
vocalize. Through THE 'i^QUESTDlG THROUGH CHOICE 
o'b,jea»ivej Tomraj was able to learn to use *directional \ 
eye gaze to , request various' items by Looking at large 
picture placed on a board. He was howev^r^ dependent 
upon his 'teacher vo set up the communicative situation,^ 

The i^achffrs -had observed that often when no one^ 
was interacting with Tonmj he would make a sort of 
*'cooing sound, othce they suspected that Tommy was 
occasionally using this sound to get attention anyway^ 
' they decided to systematically train Tommy to use^ the' 
vocalization to initiate corjnw\ication. At snack 
time, Tomry^k board was placed nearby ^ and Tommy was^ 
seated at the snack ptble. Pie teacher did not attend- 
to Tommy iaitil he madja a cooing sound. Us-ing thie 
standard 'teachin^procedure^ the teacher then waits * " 
20 1 30 seconds for Tommy to use his eye gaze to ^ . 
^request snack itenqj Eventually Tommy would 
spontaneously initiate commmication in prder to 
obtai n items repr e sontod on hie commi mioart£im boards 

/ - • , 



.Procedures 

. * • _ 

A. Select the response to be us4d to initiate communicatio'n . The response 
must, be one whicH can 'be used to signal the teacher's attention when 
the teacher i's not attepdmg tg the child. ^ It myst be a response which 
is not irritating to others. ^. 



e.g. J Rzngzng'a bell. 
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Select a situation which tio initially train the initiating 
response. ,^ 



\ 



e.g.^ Free play time. 



C. Training gteps. 



1. Set up the communicative situation as for request training, (See ^ 
page 41-) If the child* s, reguest response requires the use of \ 
pictures, or coirununica,tion board, make sure these are nearby, 

e.g.^ Place child in front of toy 
shelf. ' ^ * 

2? TuDn around, facing aVay from the child, . - 

3. Wait 20 - 30 seconds for the child to respond, 

a. If the child makes any response in an attempt to gain the 
teacher's attent^iop, iramediatelyl attend io tlje child, shapiri^ 
the correcf response if necessary, 

e.g.^ The child makes a slight sound; 
the teache^^ums aroimd and 
places the aS^ld/s hdnd on the •< 
bell. ' V 

b. If the*' child rfakes.no response within the 30 second period, 
prompt the correct initia'ting- response, * This can be best 
accomplished by using a second trainer,' since it is impossible 
for the teacher to completely withhold her attention and prompt 
the child at the same time. 

, ■ e.g:^' The child makes no attempt to 

signal the teacher* s attention. ^ 
The teacher continues to face ' \ 
'n^' aioaxj from the child, k second 

trainer approaches the child ' ^ 
and prompts him to ring the bell. 

After the child produces ,the initiating response, provide the 
opporturtity for the child tovjufeke a ^reque^t. 

e^g.^ The teache^ presents a choice 
X array of a ball and a record. 
(Tj^e child has already been 
trained to point to request a toy 
or activity at free play time^ 
. The initiating respm,se of 

ringing a bell is mb simply added 
on)\ ' , 
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5* Follow through with the request procedure as trained previously 

Th^ teacher waits 20 - 30 seconds. 
• » The child makes ^10 response ^ so 

the teacher says "What do you 
want?". ^The child then, points to 
the record player ^ and' the- teacher 
^ praises him and tiams on his y 

favorite record. ^ m \ 

6. Continue the above procedure, gradually moving fur^er and furtli^er 
away from the child, until the child will consistently make the 
initiation response when the teacher is several feet away. 

' e:g.^ The teacher sets ug^the free play 

sittcation^ then walks across the 
room. The child rings his hell^ 
and the teacher crosses the room^ 
r stands near the child^ and looks 

expectantly of him. 



Cri terion 



It the child correctly initiates tjie request, in the training setting (e.g., 
free play^ on approximately 80% af the training trials for 3 out of 5 days, 
proceed to Generalization Training below. ^ 



leneraliiation \ - ^ 



( 



Once the child can consistently initiate a request in the selected tra^ining ' 
setting, the initiation response should be generalized in the following ^ays : 

A. Generalize the response to other high-preference items, and other r 
situations. 



e.g.^ The child must rincf the bell 

to initiate -a choice 6f drink at 
lunch time. 
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B. Geneiralize the response to other trainers. 



e,g.j, The mother- is told not to 
^ provide a snack choice at- home 

, tmtil the- child rings ^the bell 

to get hex* attention. 

When the initiating response has been generalized b#yond the initial 
training setting, proceed to ENVIRONMENTAL MANIPULATIoA TO FACILITATE 
SPONTANEOUS USE. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL MANIPULATIONS TO 



FACILITATE SPONTANEOUS USE 



GOAL: 



RATIONALE : 



Given situations in. the natural environment 
where it is appropriate and/or necessary 
that the child communicate in order to fulfill 
some want or need, the child will a) recognize 
the need to communicate, b) initiate a communi- 
cation interaction by signaling for at;tention, 
and c) use a requesting behavior to ask for the 
desired or. needed item. 

With the severely multiply handicapped child, 
the teacher often has the task of creating the 
PQQ^ the child to communicate. In many 
cases the student has had a history of communi- 
cation failure or has learned that most .of his 
physical needs will be met non-contingently . 
Even^tudents who have been required to requJst 
their wants and needs using the CCC program 
objectives may remain largely noncommunicative 
and dependent upon the request tinning 
situations as a signal for communication. 



Description 



.r. certain features, of the ^hild's daily environment 

are changed in a way which creates a communicative need. As with -all 
previous training, this objective centers around the child's requesting 
(reinforcing) items and activities. The praeSdures in the next section ' 
describe such manipulations as prohibitip^^ccess to a desired item 
delaying an expected and enjoyed activity, or removing an item necessary 
to the child s participation- in desired or required activities. Using 
-the teachint, procedure described throughout earlier objectives of this % 

ifar^Lf ^f'^^""' '"J"'" ^° a communicative need whenever 

xt arises; b) initiate the communicative interaction, and c) request the 
needed or desired item/activifcy . — ■ 
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Procedures 



The procedures for ENVIRONMENTAL xMANIPULATIONS differ from procedures 
for INITIATION TRAINING and REQUEST TRAINING in that; Ifor. most ^ildren, 
those responses were necessarily trained in highly str'uctured setting, using 
repeated trials. Environmental Manipulation /'trials" however, occur singly 
,and intermittently. The brief teaching sequence whicbi^accompanies the 
Environmental Manipulation is incorporated into the ongoing classro^^n^ctivity . 
The child is not placed in -a highly- structured or isolated training setting. 
Rather, the teacher^ now intervenes briefly and intermittently in the ongoing 
events of the natural environment, thus facilitating the spontaneous use 
throughout, the day of ^specific Tequestihg and initiating behaviors trained 
earlier. Specific procedures and training steps for ENVIRONMENT^ MANIPULATIONS 
are discussed below: , , ^ 

A. Select a situation to be maniptilated in order to create a^ communicative 
need and develop the -Gild's i;ecognition of that need. There are a 
variety of ways in which the child' s- environment can be manipulated. 
The following describes some of those ways: ' ^ v 

1. Delay an anticipated and enjoyed activity. 

.'In order for this manipulation tOwbe effective, tlhere must be 
, clear cues which "announce" or adcompany the activity.^ For example, 
going to the lunch room may. always ba preceeded by lining up near 
the door; snack 'tiine is always abcompanied by all the class^sitting 
around the snack table;, and so-on. 

^ ' ^'Q'^ Johnnif's dnily olassroom schedule 
includes^ time outdoors at 3:00 
each day, ' Just before 3:00 the * 
» • . ^ ' ^ children finish their snack ^ put 

their coats on^ and go outside- for 
. ^ ' ' IS minutes,^ Johnny especially 

' enjoys and 'looks forward -to^ this 
^ J _ » '^^'^i'Oity, As an environmental 

manipulatiqn designed^ to facilitate 
Johnny ^s spontaneous cormnmication^ 
^ ^ ' one day the^ tedoher^ changed the 

i^utine: Afteir snack at 3:00 the 
childred were not taken outside. 
The teacher, busied herself at her 
. desk^ and difl not attend to JoT^ny^ ■ 
^ waiting for jhim to recogyj^ize the 

change in routine and to initiate 
^ * comnunicatiin. 

Prohibit *access to desired items or activities which other children 
. have access to. / * . 
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In this type of manipulation 'an expectation of a routine 
activity is not necessary^The communication need is created" by 
setting up an obviously" "unfair'* situation in which the child*' s 
classmates ^are given a high-preference item or activity, which is 
withheld from the child -being trained, until he or she makes a 
communicative response. ' * ' , 

e.g. J, Sandy 's^ favorite food was ohooolate 
ice oream. As part of a special 
snack in the classroom^ all the"" 
'children were given chocolate ice • 
cream. The tedcher^ without 
cormenting^ '"forgets to give 
Sandy her^iae crecpn. She then sits 
down to feed another child^ waiting 
for Sandu to recognize the 
cormunioative need^.and .initiate 
an inteioaction. ■ ' 



3. 



. i ' ' ' 

Remove items which ar^ necessary to "th^ child's participation in 
certain activities. ^ , , ^ 

.There are^any items which, whil^not intrinsically reihfor;?xng 
in themsclv^X are necessary* to accomplish a desired activity. (For 
ex^ple, the cKHd's spoon may not itself be a high-preference item, 
. but removing it firom thd^tray of a child "who loves to eat Ixinch 

definitely creat^afe a communicative*' need^ 

y o ; ' ' 

A ' ' ^-g-j Kenny enjoys coloring as a free 

^ . . . ^ tirne activity.. He seated at 

.a taplp. ctnd paper i^ placed in 
front of him^ but ^the crayons are 
left on the shelf. The teacher 
^says^ ' ^'You can color now Kenny 
and walks to the other side of 
\ ^ WOT. Sh^ waits (without 

J ' * / * looking at^him) for- Kenny to - > 

recognize the need to initiate 
^ a request for "'the Crayons ' in order 
y \ to participate in the activity .of 

' ^ , 'Coloring. - ' 

Identify the targetted responses to be used to initiate (i.e., signal ' 
for \the teacher's attention) and communicate a request. In most cases* 
these will b^ behaviors which the chilcf has learned in the previous 
objectives, REQUEST TRAINING, and IJjfTI^TIONS; ' ' ^ 

V ^ <; ' ' ^ . ^ ' ^- 

e.g. /Johnr^^ mentioned above, will be 
' * \ - . ^^^fiuired to say ''ah '' to get the 

^ ' ^ teacher's attention.- ihe teacher 

will provide accesh^tohis 
": s ^- cormu^icatton boarc^, if l-h^is not ^ 

already nedcrby, and he'wtft point i 



If the child rtiakes an incorrect response, the teacher 
prompts the correct response and complies with the 
request.- 
* . * • 

e,g,^ Fred starts to hoiler and wave 
' his arms, ' The t^^aaUe:^ models 

the pointing response^ and Fred 
' ' imitates. The teacher then 

provi-des the spoon. 

If the. child makes no response at all, tJie teacher must 
use his or her own judgm'ent in deciding whether to prompt . 
the response, continue waiting forva response, or eliminate 
(for the tune being) the opportunity for access to the 
desired item or activity. This will depend upojr\ how well 
the child knows the request " response , and how necessary' it 
IS that the child receive the missing it^m or activity. 
For example, in most classrooms, a child's lunch cannot 
be withheld indefinitely. ' On the other hand, if a child 
had demonstrated on other occasions that he knows the 
correct response, it might be appropriate to withhold a 
cookie at snack time. As mentioned -in earlier sections, 
it is important for children to learn that if they do pot 
asKv the item or activity cannot be received.. Also, » 
children must retain the right to not want something, even 
though it is_ usual ly a high-preference item or activity. 



^^^>\y^^!^ "^iUuauon fDe^trib* arft Ic ipa;«d atllvitv .ri'ical cbesj. 

GAy A/v^< AUAXM roHKf &6r<,^ ro ^^r o^r or h/^ * 

Mani pulation (Teacher behavior producing « "n^td 'c«nuni^ate") 
-f£AcH6ft "F0^$,67h'' 'T'O r/ikr6 -TZ^HSf C?ur Of=^ i^/^6AC/^A//S 





ini t latlon 

l?c>.or>n<p 


Consequence 
(Teaclwr'* Responst. 


ReijuosLtn^ 
Rospons* 


dnniCfjuencis 
(Teacher's Pe«pcn^.») 






6*CfiA/0l rrtdAj SAYS, 


y/> H*M> rtvi 
CTAtt^ AT 

— rrjAT^.^ 


M/Ai^ ro AU aA/ TMi 
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2) If the child rtiakes an incorrect response, the teacher 
prompts the correct response and complies with the 
request.- 



e.g. J, Fred 'starts to ho Her and ::ave 
' his arms* The teaahe^ mode'ls 

the pointing response^ and Fred 
' ' imitates. The teacher then 

provides the spoon. 

3. If the. child makes no response at all, the teacher must 

use his or her own judgm'ent in de.ciding whether to prompt . 
the response, continue waiting forva response, or eliminate 
(for the time being) the opportunity for access to the 
desired item or activity. This v/i 11 depend upon how well 
♦ the child knows the request " response , and how necessary' it 
is that the child receive the missing itpm or activity-. 
For example, m most classrooms, a child's lunch cannot 
, be withheld indefinitely. ' On the other hand, if a child ^ 

- ^ had demonstrated on other occasions that he knows the 
correct response, it might be appropriate to withhold a 
cookie at snack time. As mentioned -m earlier sections, 
it is important for children to learn that if they do got 
asK., the Item or activity cannot be received,. Also, ~~ 
children must retain the right to not want something, even 
though it usually a high-preference item or activity. 



ERJC 



'c t 1 1 1 vjilt. 5por>i ant-r- ,j _i s 



--x^^.t^"^ '^tcuation ^Dev^rib^ artticipated &t.U'i:v -ind .ri'ical cue-:). 

OAY Afv^ii x^Atw -J^v 4^^rss TO ^^r ot^r or h^^ ' 

Mj»n pul«Upn dcachcr behavior producing 4 "n^cd to 'cocinuni^/ce") 
-feACHb/t "P0A^67h^ rAt^6 -^ri/^ 0(/r Of=^ i^/^6ACA^A/Ai 

A7T6A/r/PAJ * 





Re <»0(>nsp 


(Teacher's Regponst. 


Ruspms- 


(TcAchcr's Respcn^o) 




TO l/CttA^/itf 






M/A^/r TO A/6 ^A/ rM6 

/7f/rr' fixjti /?f*vs Htm 










A*/0 fiAAUSi OA^ 
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Criterion ^ . * 

» ■ . ■" ' ^ . 

Because environmental manipulations are incorporated iiVto the daily 
events of the classroom in a somewhat random way, it 16 difficult to ^et^ " 
a specified number of trials or an acquisition criterion. A useful data 
collection, pnocedure might, be to simply record/ over a given time period^ 
(e.g., two weeks) ,the percentage of environmental raanip^idations which did, 
in fact, produce appropriate communicative behavior; The setting pf a ^ 
"perfprmanca criterion", however; implies^that the behavior, need no longer 
be traii:ied. While formal trailing of a pkrticular response may have been 
completed, teachers and parents must continue to facilitate, expect, and 
encourage spontaneous use of communication throughout the day. 



Generaliza t4 o n 



For children who utilize a choice response where the requesting 

behavior is the s^ame regardless cJf the item or activity being, ^requested 

(e.g., pointing or eye gaze),' a numl^r of different communicati9n situations' 
can be created. ' ' 



e.g.^ On <x particular day^ three of. 
Fredas favorite activities were 
manipulated: ^ his spoon was - 
removed from his lunch tray; thq 
teacher "forgot" his^ juice cup 
at snack; and the toothpaste 'was 
missing at 'toothbrushing time. 
The requir^ response (pointing) 
• ' was always the same* 



On -thd other hand, if a child uses a more specific re^sponse (e.g., speech, 
signing, or board symbol) , then it; may be desirable to manipulate only on 
a particular situatipn until the child is using that particular response 
consistently before going on to other manipulations. * • 

, . - ' ^•g*^ Jomthon was a signer. His spoon 

^ was removed from his tray on inter- 

^ . '* ' mittent occasions until he consis- 

. ' . ' ^ tently produced the correct sign • 

V ' ' ^ y ' for "spoon". Then his cup was 

. . ^^oved occasionally at snack time 

. ^ * ' . , until, he consistently produced the 

s%gn for "oup{' and so^on. 



Ai>PENDI% A 
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FACIXITATOR TRAINING 



"Facilitators" is a term used by the CCC Program to rrf^r to additlonal^^ 
trainiag ^done to enhaiice the development of that student's specific, communi- 
cation response(s). The ceTTETrai focus of CCC Programming is the development 
of ways to request wants "and needs and to obtain attention from .the Care- 
giver. "Facilitators are -those behaviors such as attending, motor imitation, 
vocal imitation, vocabulary training, specific training in motor movements, ' 
etc., that can^ be trained outside of the actual communication training setting 
and serve to aid in the development of the student's specific comrnxmication 
rf^sponse (s)'.' ^ . - 

' » ' 

By dcing facilitator training, the teacher .can often help speed 1:he 
student's acquisition-^of a communication responsV. A|.though the curriculum 
strtssci: fuiictional trainir^^ witnin the natural environment, f aciliatators 
are often best taught in more conventional, structured settings. Facilitator * 
training does not teach communication, per 'se. tother, it teaches behaviors 
which can be used to develo'p communication responses. * , 



TYPES OF FACILITATORS 

t,' • ■ . . 

\ The CCCT-Tcgram does not provide specific training procedures for 
flaciiitator tr^yning. There^are a number of programs available from other, 
Sources 'v.hiSh 'suggest procedures 'for training* The following presents brief 
guidelinesdfor the use of f acilita'tors with the CCC objectives. 

Devclcv:>ment of Trafning in Augmentative Communication Systems . Foi: many 
severely handicapped studehts development of. a non-speech communication mode 
(i.e. ^ communication boards and manual signing systems) often a necessary 
long range goal. Although the students 'wi,ll' loam, to obtain desired items or 
h9eded'help' from others through the training objectives outlined by the CCC 
'rogriim, develoi'meJit of non-speech communicatio.n s/stems and* specific response 
' traininfr using those systems may need to take place outside of the communication 
training- setting. While the CCC Program^ha§ included siome guidelines 'for mode 
selection and development of communication boards, (see Appendix D and E) 
teachers using the curriculum are also encouraged to seek outisfide consultati'Sn ' 
from supijort dis iplines like- Occupational Therapy, Speech and Hearing, .and 
Physicdl^Therapy in ,aji effort to develop nort-«&spe^.cH communication system^.* 

• Training to F'acilitate R^spdnsc Deve^lpf)ment ; Any response selected fo>r 
training as ^a communication response may also require direct training 'ip a 
facilitator training s<^t ting* Acquisition of difficult motor responses can 
often Ue facilitated by. additional Training in^a mass trial one-to-one 
trafhing'^sfetting. For example, a di$crimi1^ative head^^urn'to the right or 
left might he^scl^ctcd as the. pnly posrsitle resppnse a child can use for the 



"Choice'* oLjectivp. If the chilS^is severely impaired it may be necessary 
to do more intense.' direct training to get this response to occur at .a 
consistent and^rrliaMe rate. 

A'jam It may ;.:e advisable to sefik the help of support personnel when 
selecting- or training motor movenitints for a student's communication response. 
Srnvercly hanJi cap] .oa ^students frequently have abnormal motor systems that 
require complicated and' careful assessment to teach even the Simplest movement 
response. Often, requiring one type of notor response will interfere with 
correct patterns of movement m other parts of the body and possibly result 
in so-^e undesirable motor behaviors for the student. ^ 



... * 

Facilitators Tbat> Can be Used as Prompts 

Facilitators 'That Can be Used as Prompts . The greatest use of Tacilitator 
traininij will prol^ably be to develop speci'fic prompts which can -be used to 
ev^kc the 'de*sired response quickly ayd efficiently, 

r ' ■ • . 

1. Vocal Imitation . Probably one of the most frequently trained "language" 
skills IS vccd] imitation^ Several programs have been developed vfhich 
teach tnis behavior. Vocal imitation is absolutely essential for the 
tfainincj of sf.eech. Because speech cannot be physically prompted, ^ the 
trainer is dependent upon the student's imitation of vocal models as 
the only promptiofli device. V9caJ imitat-on .nay, also, be facJlitative 
in sorie instances w'here speech is not the primary mode. -For example,* 

iurt teaching a student to vocalize in response to the teacher ' s' vocalization 
whether or not the same soun^ is produced (i.e.^ "contingent vocalization") 
can be helpful afid as a prompt in teaching a student to sign'alC^or attention. 

2. Motor Imitation . Motor imitation can be used as a, prompting device for. 
both gross (e.g., pointing) ajid fine (e.g., signs and finger spelling) 
rotor Responses. It is important as a prompting device for vii^tually 
all nonspeech responses. It 'is particularly important in case3*where 

< manula .sign is the primary form mode. ' ^ ' ' ^ \ 

3: Following Simple Commands > Many children can be taught to follow simple 
commands, for example, /'Point to (an object)", "Shake your^head^', "^l^p 
•your hands", etc. -Such commands are often useful as prompts and are 
sometimes mor^ efficient than motor imitation prompts. This would 
particularly be the case yhen gross movements (e.g., head turninry) i;ather 
tnan fine motor movements (e.g., manual sjgnihg) are. selected for 
communicative response training. In addition ^domnjands (such as "sit down", 
"look at me", etc.) can also be used to control iriterfering^behavior, and, 
develop attending. ^ i '* . - , * 

Mat ch- to^Safn^le . Matchiqg-to-sample is another task which has ^frequently 
been included in traditional ianguaoe training programs, 'its greatest 
advantage, as a facilitator is probai ly „t6 those students whose jjrimary mode ■ 
is a communication board. . * • ' . - • ^ ♦ 
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Facilitators That Generally Enhaaee Learning * 

Certain behaviors c^n be trained which will facilitate^.all learning. 
Generally, these are behaviors which in some way improve students' ability 
to attend Nto relevant stimuli. 

1. Eliminating Interfering* Behaviors . This training does not develpi> ^ 
behavior, which directly enhances* communication . Rather, it attempts to ' 
decrease a behavior, or set 'of Behaviors, which interfere with learning. 
Interfering behaviors must be brought under instructional control, or 
diiTrinished, before; coiup^uni cation training can take place. Such behaviors 
as self-stimulatory behaviors and tantrums fall'into this category, as 
wc|l as certain appropriate behaviors which .occur at inappropriate times. 

Training to eliminate interferirtg behaviors may need to begin before 
communication training begins. It is sometime^s the case, however,' that 
-^^the training of a new r'esponse whi^h is incompatible with tl\e inte^rf eri/ig 
bjnavior will automatically decrease the rate of the undesirable behavior.^ 

2. Attending Behaviors . It is impossible to overemphasize the importance of 
attention in any kind of learning. The ability to focus one's attention 
upon relevant stimuli, and to inhibit responding to backgr^J^d stiniuli is 
crucial tp the success of any training. Attending behaviors include -such ' 
behaviors as making eye contact when spoken to, directed eye gaze (looking 
at ob3ects or, looking in the direction indicated by Nsomeone else) and 
maintai^ning atterition for a period of time- suf ficien^to allow processing. 

c It should be obvious that attention training is a facilitator that is 
appropriate for all phases of the CCC Program. I » * ■ ^ 

The following ar^ some examples of facilitator training programs that 
were designed to facilitate response development. 

/ . % 

_ ^ ^ Example ffl ^ • ^ . 

Charlie was a spastic quadraplegic child who had no 
* " use of, his hands and minimal head control. He inconsistently 

vocalir.^,d a Sne syllable sound /eh/. The classroom teacher ^ 
noticed that^the 3ow2d itemed to occur whenever Charlie was 
• content. * The teacher dt^eopered that if Charlie was given 
some physical contact like patting or tickling he could be 
stimulated to a point where the /eh/ vocalization became 
* imitative'. Because Charlie was limited in his potential 

response reperioire the teacher decided to develop this 
sound for C^ajHie^s ^^more^* response. -The facilitator - 
^ ' training consisted of ccg'^cfully ''structured training sessions \ 
* designed to gain imitative control over Charlie! s- limited ^ 
vocalization. This activity over a two week -period greatly 
increased CharTte's vocal responsvieness\ The /eh/ 
ooclaizatij:)n was now under imitative^ 'coyitrol and could be 
' used as a 'more response \ Whenever Charlie did not 

♦ respond aP the presentation of his favorite activity ^ being" 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ , ' 

■ . ■ - ■■'04/,.:, 
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rooked in the roakuui ahalt*, kir> teacher could prbmpt 
't bj saying ^'Charlie, pv^ /^h, eh, eh/\ Cnarlie * 
frequently would /^nizate the- rasponse and thus obtain 
more rocking. Facilitaz.ir Training^ in this example 
helped Charlie^ s teacher dcj^elop specific prompts ' 
vhich could he used to' evc<r ^he desired /eh/ 
vocalizafior in a func-^io>cul cc^umicatiQn situation. 



G-^'-ia hsid learned to makc^a olcoicc between 
preferr-od snacks^ aft^r school a>:d pre ferried toys 
in a free -play session at schqol. Her response 
was a full hand point to a pclojirr'd picture of ^ 
those desired itoms: The pictures were displayed 
ill pairs, on a tag. hoa^'^d and were presented in 
the appropriate request tj^aining situation's. She 
long range goal was to teach Gina to request all 
her wants <znd- needs by , vofAtfyKi to simple lined 
'pictures placed on^a oonununioaticn board. In 
order to help Jina a^nievi- suc:ces^'whe}i the 
^pi<^t:ires W'Pre ^transferred onto a lap-tray picture 



^ oormw:ic&tion board/ thp teacher decided to 
consu^lt with .the Speech Pathologist' for some 



— -diPevtion irp program planning. The Speec 
Pathoho^^st-^desigyiC^ a daily facilitator 
program that involved two phar^ns 



trainiyig* 



1. 



^irst Gina:leamed to point' to any of^-the 6 
pc-yaroid pietwes wheyi they were grouped 
together on a 22 by J 2 laxj tray. , T^^e 
• jherapirt sinpty required a-pointing 
response to the cue '*G{yiq showj^je i*tem .^ 
Promp'tlng and shaping wqri done^ifne/i { 
necessary. Gina yas trained \n this mayxner j 
imfil she consistently pointed^ to all 6 
pictures on the lap tray. 

Phase II involved systerriatically replacing 
the polaroid photos with lin^^ dr^awinjs\ The 
traini^ng procedto'es used in' Phase -I were 
'employed and Gina reajTted criterion within 
one month. 



, Once all e-^linc drawings ^were pointed to consistently' 
the facilitator vruinl>iy ^scssionSj the teacher started- 
brining .the hoai'd into th^equest training situations. 
Facilitator training in tn^c/^mplc aided Gina' s teacher 
in utiliziyuj a non^speech comnunication phde- for 
appropriate itequesting of wants^and needs \n functional 
situations jwithin the classroom hnd home. \ 

• ■ • \ 



vn , 



Examvle ifS 



Sandy was pro fozcndly hearting ^inrpaiy^ed and restricted 
to a hilieelchair. She ijas laidble to^ make dny audibly 
i^ocalizations. Sandy had learned to point' to , preferred,- 
objects when presented i^va tipo- choice array^ by h^r 
teacher and mother. Her teacher 'decided to teach an 
initiation resp(ynse of ringing a huzzer. Because this 
phase of tJlUining was proceeding slowly^ .the ^teachet* 
initiated a facilitator trairtirig session designed 
specifically to leach^Stxndy to push the button-on the \ 
buzzer. Sandy began to enjoy pu$hi}ig the button and 
having the teacher playfully, appear with each event. 
After ^scveral weeks Sandy was (d>te to push the buzzer 
u)hen given a signed command. The signal was i^ow ready 
to be used in the Initiation request training sessions. • 
In th,is example additional training lielped Sandy to J . 
learn a specific response that facilitated heh' ^ 
communication training. ' ^ ' ^ ^ , ' ' ^ 



'Example if 4 



After completing ,a Caregiver Interview with Patrick' 
motJiCVj Mn. Smith was convinced that several foods could 
he used *a^ high-preference rein forcers in Requesting ^ 
Through ^Choice . Patrick's specific motor impairments 
characterised by spastic and athetoid movements prevented 
'him from making any 'responses involving his hands or arms 
Efforts had been made by the Ocoupational Therapist^ in 
the past to teach Pat to use a head stick to point to 
food pictures on a. 12 by 22 slant board." I4r Smith 
requested a consultation from the Occupational ' 
Therapist. Onae thi^ head stick pointing movements were 
> acceptable to ^ the oST.y Pat was introduced td/the" 
Requesting Through Conmviication Board procedures and 
quickly leame^i to request favorite foods using/ his 
head stick. . Here again Patrick learned a difficult 
motor' response in an isolated one^to^one training ' j 
setting that' greatly 'aided his learning, comminication 
behaviors. * c • 
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.Child's Name 



CAfdciVER INTERVIEW 
Date 



Information Giv^n 8y 
Relationship to. Cfifld 



What medications does your 
cnild receivt"* 


When IS U given' ' 


How jSes It affect your child' 




1. 




1^ 


2. 




--^ 


3 ' . 


3. • 




3.^ ' " - ^ 


f » 


3 . 









Does your child hav^ any of 
these health probleois'^ 












YES 


NO 




How drfes this' affect your, child? 7" 


{ 


Allergies ' ^, ^ 


• 


— r- 


To what? 






Seizures ' * 






How frequently? * 


' ^ ' Z — _ 




Other chrome problems 






How frequently? 


/ 




» r 




















• ♦ 








% 








' ' S 7~ 








i 



What seenis to trigger your child's seizures' 

' Phys.ical Condi t^i on , _^ "I , ■ 

Your chO(j/chews: Normally ' With some difficulty 
Your child swallows.: Normally With some difficulty 



Your child sucks: 
I 



Normal ly 



With-^ome difficulty 



With great difficulty ' 
With great dil'ficulty 
With grear difficulty 



Describe your child's feedi_ng ,pro^«^r^ special diet-s: 



'how would*'you describe your child's vision? Normal Mild Impairment Moderate Impairment Blind. ' 



Does your child wear glasses? YES -NO Other comments: ^ 

How would you"descr>be your child's Hearing? Normal Mild Impairment Moderate Impairment Deaf 
Does your cKi1d?wear a hearing aid? YES .NO 'Other comments: ' ' 



How would^ou describe your child's use of his/her H>ands? 

^ ' ' , Mildly ^Modertitely 

Control of right" .h&n3 is: Normal " • Impaired "impaired 

Mildly Moderately 

Control of left hand is: ' Normal "Impaired Impaired 

Is your child able to walk independently: YES NO 

If NOi describe what assistance is needed: 



Severely 
Impaired 

Severely 
Impaired 
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* Attending Behavior 



Caregiver Interview 
Page 2 



"^s* How does J'our child respond to new or unexpected sounds, lights, peopfe, or>Uuations in the environment 

* ' (e.g., new foods, new room arrangement, bright colored lights)? 

t » > * ■ ^ 

I ■ 

, Approximately how long does your child attend to any one thing he/she is interested in? 



Interfering Behavior , ; 

What,behavfors of your child are irritating to you and others around^you? 



-Wha.t behavior problems- does your chilxi exhibit which we should be aware* of? 



1 'ft^ 



How often and in what situations does your child emit these behavicJff^ 



What do you do when these ^problems occur? 



Reinfcyrters 



J 



Describe your cfiild's typical day. 


' < — ■ . 

What about this activity does your child like 

or dislike? ' 


. Event 


App*-oximate 
'Time 


. 'With 
Whom 


Awakens 






> 


IJressing 
i, 








Grooftilog* 
(bath, hair, 
teeth) 




4 

\ 




BreaMfast 








.Lunch 








Dinner ' 








School 








Nap 

• 






« 


Play 

r : 






m" 

r • ' — 9 ^ 



erIci 



:5 

I 



1 
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Caregiver Interview 
Page 3 



Remforcers 





What dqes your child like and dislike' 


Describe what your child does toilet you know 
that he/she likes or doesn't like this. 


Activities 




% 

' * *. 


Disl ikes 


■rfr-: 

1 ■ 


t ^ ' "4 


Objects 
Likes 

Dislikes 


, • — 








Pej^ple 
Likes 

Dislikes.. 


• . ' / , 








Food 
Likes 

Dislikes 
©» 






A, 

• 


, <• — 



Which of^^e above would you consider your child'5 favorite? 



M.ist below specific act1v1t1es,*objects, or^food which the child routinely experiences , Interacts with or receives 
nearly every day (for example:* bath-, listening ^o- mi' sic,' gHpe juice). 



Activities 


Objects , 


Soecific Foods 








' 1 


; 


- m 
















I 













Coinmunicati ve Function 



Caregiver Interview 
,Paqe 4 





OoeS'your 


Frequency 


What does the chiVd 






child 

communicate ^ 

. jny af _thfi . 

below to, you? 


c 

q; 

o 


times 


a> a 
or z 


do to let you know 
;'this? 
• 






0 

> 1 kit y 
W - 


* 




1 


f 




• 


1 ' 

; Thi rsty 














Sick/in pain • 










- 




^Wet/Soiled 




( 










i 








1 A- 

^ *^ 


Are there certain times of the day or certain 
circumstances under which .this usually occurs? 


i Happy 

1 




* 


1 


r 


^ 




i— — - 


c 












Mad 




• 










Tired of or' 
dislikes an 
activity 










^ — ■ 

• 




y Frustrated 














Other ^ 
(Specify) 










— ' 


















Poes^your 




jQu&ncv 


How does your child 


Are there" certain-times of the day or certain 
Circumstances under which this usually occurs? 




child let your 
know he/she 
wants one of 
the felow? 


Often 


Some- 
times 


Rarely 

or 
Never 


let yod know this? 




^Hore of 
something 




V 










Your^ 

attention ^ 








['■ 


'T" ' 

V 






Particular 
















object 

preferred over 
another 






— , — f 




. 1 


. Ill ,. ' " 



ERJC ^^^ ever tell you that h^/she Is hungry, thirsty, wants your attention, etc. without first bein| aslced? 
^.hmbb™ freouentlv? , ; . 
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Caregiver Interview 
Page 5 ' 



CoCTnunicatWe Responses 

Does your child currently use one of the followlf^g to effectively get your attention, specify wants and needs, etc.? 



Vocalvzations . YES NO 

Gestures rES NO 

Speech YES NO 

Manual Signs YES NO 

Conmumcation Board YtS NO 



If YES, what system? 



If YES, can the board l>e- taken to school? 
Has your child K^d previous training in the following? 



Speech YES NO 

Manual Signs YES NO 

Communication Board YES NO 



If YES, describe the progress in that trainijig. 



Check ways your 
child cofTDunicates 



Makes facial 
expressions (smiles, 
frowns) [ 1 



Laughs 



Cries 



Streams 



■pant rums 



Looks at people 



Looks at obje 



Moves body (shakes 
head* leans forward, 
etc.) 



Gestures (arm or 
hand nx)vement) 



Points 'to or reaches 
for objects or people 



Imitates other's 
actions 



Acts out (mimes) 
cormunlcation 



Makes sounds 



Signs single. words 



Signs 2-4 word 
phrases " 



Points to pictures 
or printed symbols 



Says single words 



S7jysr2-4 word 
phrases 



Other (describe) 



Frequeacy 



11 



_Q5 ZL. 



What exactly is your child trying to tev(^you when this occurs? 
(example: Joe holds out and shakes toys^to get Mom's attention.) 



X 



/I 



Commum cat I've Environment 
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Caregiver Interview 



What does your child regularly conrnunicate about (for example: , wants attention A's hLnbry, etc.)? 
Describe how this communication occurs. ^ ' \ 



Are there situations during the day when your child is required to make a response before some activity is started 
-or contiwed (for example: asking for another drink of juice at breakfast, or requesting toys off a 5helf)? 
YES NO *If .YES/ describe the situation. 

\^ ^ ■ 



•Are t^ere situations when your child has to make a choice between two or more objects (for example: preferring 
milk instead of Juice, or rocker instead of swing)? YES NO If YES, when? 



Are there situations during the day when the child must gain your attention in order to .get some desired object 
or meet spme need? YES NO If YES, when? ^ ' 



Mould you be interested in doing any communication training at home? (^YES NO 



/ 



■ \ 
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Student\s Name: 
Completed by: 



TEACHER QUESIIONNAIRE 

Date: 



Inte°r^eriBq Behavior 

What behaviors of the student are irritating to you and others around your? 



-What behaviors cpp you see that interfere with learning activities the student is involved in? 



HOW often and in>vwhat situations does the student emit these behaviors? _j_ 



^Attending^Behavior 

Does the child attend to unexpected 'sounds, unfamiliar people, new things in the !|nvironment, (e.g., new foods, 
new room arrangement)? YES NO If YES, how? 



Approximately ho^lcng does the child attend to any one thing he/she is interested in? 



Reinforcers 



List the student's daily 
schedule from the 
beginning to end of class* 


With Whom 


Does the student enjoy 
' the activity? • - 
Likes Dislikes 


Vescribe how you know the child*! ikes \ 
or dislikes the activity.' 






« 












-—^ — 

i 

1 






< 


1 

1 












> * 






< 






















— V— 








t ^ 




























I14i_ 


if- * 

' . . . C"""-^-^ 

1 * 



* Attach another sheet or turn to page back ff more space Is needed. 



Relnfbrcers (continued) 



Teacher Questionnaire 
Page 2 





What does tTie student like and di^likp*^ 


Describe what the student does to let you 
Know tnat ne/sne iiKes or ooesn t like tnis* 


Activities 
Likes 

Dislikes 

1 


t 


• ^ % 

4 

\- 




— t- Z r 


f Objects 
Likes 

Dislikes 




^ 1 

1 

1 

• ! 




. 1 

.V 


Peopit, 
Liicek 


1 


# • 


Dislikes 




. ' — f 


Food 
Likes 


; • • ■ 1 — *i 

o 


"^^^ ■ 


'^bisltkes 







Which of the above wocffd you. consider the student's favorite?, 
♦ l>st below spec1ffracl/\ 



niarlv oSL^^H^ril^ iH^^^h r^^"^ ^^^^ routinely experiences , interacts with pr receives 
nearly ev»-y day (for example: P.T., listenin g to music, grape juice), vf" - \ . 

Activities r: • Objects> .fi^ ' 



Specific Foods 



Teacher Questionnaire 
Page 3 



' Z i — ^ 

Communicative Function ' " ' ' < 

" — « 



Does the student 
coinntunicatl any 
of the be low. to 
you'' fc \ 


Often 


r.rpquency 

T-J *-*T »-! 

\ 1 iff 1 r- U 

6 E 1 ^ OJ> 
o •- 1 a; 
' CO 4-> j q: z 


What does the child do to 
■let you know this? // 




Hun9ry 




1 

1 • 

♦ 




Thirsty 




' i 




Sick/in pain 

J 








Wet/Soileti / 

— ^ 




1 














Are there certain times of the day or 
certain circumstances uncer which this 
usually occurs? 


Happy ^ 








\ 




Sad ^ 




i ' 






Mad . 












Tired of or 
dislikes an 
activity 












Frustrated 










« 


Otner 
(Specify) 










/ 




Does this student 
let you know he/ 
s^e wants one of 
the below' 


Frequency 


How does the student let 
you know this? ^ 


- /• ^ 
Are there certain times of the day or 
certain circumstances under which this 
usually occurs? ^ ^* 


Hi 
«J 

o 


Some- 
times 


Rare!) 

or 
Never 


vMore of 
something 


- r \ 


— 4 








Your 

attention 


-A 










A particuUr 
object 
preferred 
over 
' another 










V . : 



Does the student ever tell you that he/she, is hungry, thirsty, wants your attention, etc., without first being asked? 
YES NO How frequently? - * *^ 

aSfc-^^ ^ * * ^ 
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Teacher Questionnaire 
Page 4 



Coflynumcatlve Responses ^ » • t ' 

Does the student currently use one of the following to effectively get your attention, specify wants and * 
,nee<Js, etc.? • , , . ^ x , . 



Vocalizations YES NO 

Gestures YES NO 

Speech YES NO 

Manual Signs * YES NO 

Conmunication Board YES -NO 



If YES. what system?/ 

If YES, can the board be takon to school? 



Has he/she nad previous training in the following? 
*■ ^ . -J 



Speech YES NO 

Manual Signs YES NO 

'Commumcation Board YES NO 



If. YES, describe the progress in that training.' 



Check ways the r 

student 

communicates 


Frequency 


What exactly is he/she trying to tell you when t^is occurs' ^ 
(example: Joe holds out and shakes toys to get attention.) 


Often 


Some- 
times ; 


Rarely 

or ] 
Never 


Makes ^acial 
e^^pressions 
[sallies, ^rown) 








1 


Laughs 








• " y 

. . . 1 

. : . : . ^_ . — . 1 


Cnes 








— i ~ ' — T 


Screams 










Tantrum 


« 






j 


Looks af people 










Looks at objects 
i 






S 




Moves body (shakes 
head, l-eans forward, 

s^. 






* * 


1 

^ f 


Points to or 
reaches for objects 


< 




< 




Imitates other's 
actions 






• 


'-^ ■ 


Acts out (mimes) ' 










Makes 'sounds ^ 

0 








— ^ — ^r— 


Signs single words 




» 






Signs 2*4 word 
phrases / , , , 

s 




V 






Points to' pictures 
or printed symbols 










Says, $ ingle words/ 










Says 2»4»'w6rd^ . 
phrases ^ 


; 




> 




6ther (describe) 
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Teachers Ouestionnaire 
Page 54? ■ 



Communicative iav^ronrie^t ^ , 

* w»iat OOPS \>ie studea^ regularly comnunicate'abott C^or e<arip1e . wants -attention, is hungry, etc )' 
Uscr-ice nc* this co-rr^niconon occurs. _o 



Are there fituat'O'K^i^i'ing'the day «hen the student js required to make a rcipon^e before son^ activity u 
started ar tontinjed '^or ?^anp^f.. asking for another drink of juice at snjck, or requestinq toys off a ^ > 
she^f/? *y£*' mO If V[S. describe "We situation- ^ . ^ 







Are th«»re situations when yojr chi^d has to make a choice between two 6r nore objects (for example preferring 
]?TstedO of juice, or waqon instead of swing)' YCS NO* If YES, when,? • " 



Are there situation^ during the day when the child must gain your attention in order to get 
Object or meel sotnc need' YES NO If YES. when? 



soine .desired 



Whe^i ounng cTas> f'-t'^ht it be possible to bu;ld in comnunicative situations for the following purposes? 
IdentifyTng addu^onal rc>nforcers: ^ 



RequOiting "More 



Making Choices* 



Init^Mintj* an Interaction: 



'•rt 
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RESPONSE AND'REINFORCER SUMMARY SPET 



Student 









Conmjunicative 


Potential CommunijcatiVe 




Situation 


* Reinf or.cers 


Responses . 


Respotises 






— 








• 


- 












* 






• 














* 




• 










> 

• 


• * 


• 




• 

* 
















- 










• 


• 


























i 








•* 
















^ 






* 






























. 
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^ REINFORCER SAMPLINC^^TA SHEET 



Student 



t 


Date 


Item/Activity 


Responise to 
Intaroduction 


Response 'to 
Termination 


t 

1 I 


















• / 


























• 


















• 


4m 










r 

» 




• 








• 


> 










t 


* » 


4 


• * 
• 




* ^ 

« * 










- 
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DAILY ACTIVITIES SUl^ARY SHEET 



Student 





Approx. 
Ttme ' 


WiDh 
Whom 


Student . ^ 
^Likes/Dislikes 


^ How Do You JCnow Studeitt 
Likes /Dislike s. Activity? 








































— ^ : — . ^^ 


















* • * 


XJ _ , 










V 






— '■ — 


V 








* 




f 










\ " — 










•■" ■ 










— ^^-^ — 




<? 

f — , 






* 
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ENVIRONMENTAL MANIPULATION PlANNING SHEET #1 
To Identify .Potential Reinfprcers 



Student 



^ ; Manipulation Probe- Situation #X 

Existing Situation <Describe^ anticipated activity and critical cues). 



Manipulation (Teacher behavior producing a *heed tn mmmnni rafp") 


Responses 








Date 


■ Responses 














Manipulation Probe- Situation''#2 

• / . / 

ExiirtlnK Situation (Describe anticioated 'actlvltv and critical cues) 


s 

Manipulation (Teacher behavior producing a >"need to communicate") 

/* ft • * 


. Responses 








Date 


Responses 














* 




V , ^ . ■ ' 
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''"ENVIRONMENTAL MANIPULATION PLANNING SHEET #2 
To Facilitate Spontaneous Use 



Student 



Existing Situation (Describe anticipate<^l activity and critical cues) 



, air ~ * 

Manipulation (Teacher behavior producing a "need to communicate") 



1 

Date 


* Initiation 
Response 


Consequence 
(Teacher's Response 


Requesting 
Response 


Consequence 
(Teacher's Response) 














t 
































• 


V 


1 










* 
















< - 










-J -Oi 


•4' ' 





t 




GENERALIZATION PLANNING SHEET 
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Student 



Original Training : " • 

Respon'gB (include prompts used) 



Reinforcer : 



Trainer: 



Setting: 



Proposed Generalization Situations : 



Situation 



Person 



Setting (place) 



Reinforcer 



1. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



\ - 



APPENDIX D 
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COMMUNICATION BOARDS ^ 

The purpose of this appendix- is to provide cjeneral guidelines for 
planning and managing a communication board for a Severely tnultiply : 
handicapped student. The information in this appendix is not relevant unless 
or until d.chil'd exhibits .communicative skills at least through the "Requesting 
ThrcfUgh Choice" objective of the curriculum. Additionally, the decision to 
use a board as oppcJsed to signing or sppech with this .student should have 
already be^n made, following the guidelines in the pireVious appendix,, ^Selecting 
a Primary* Communication Mode*'. , * • 

This appendix includes three sections. The first, section should assist 
teachers in planning a communication board. The second addresses classroom 
.management "Of th^ boards, and the third gives an ex'Smple of a facilitator' 
program which expands board vocabulary. The information pjresertted in these 
sections ar^ intended only as guidelines and are not exhaustive. References * 
are cited throughout the appendix which provide'^ more specific information. 
Additionally, information and feedback should be obtained from the parents, 
speech pathologist and occupational therapist whenever, possible . . 

t ' 

Nietupsk£ and Hamre-Nietupski (1979) define a communication board, or, 
a communicatioh aid, as a display device containing, objects, pictures, symbols, 
or printed words. - These aids range in sophistication £rom simple pictures on 
poster boa^rd to involved electronic appliances. ..The information preseYited in 
this appendix refers primarily to the planning and use of un,aided or non- 
electronic boards. Most electronic comnuni cation devices were developed for 
persons with "fairly good language and cognitive skills They also are ' 
expensive and prone to broken parts. Therefore, the majority of these aids 
are simply not appropriate for severely or profoundly retarded individuals. 

Generally e electronic boards require skills in* localizing and tracking 
visual stimuli, match^-ng and arranging sequences of lights or^\?ord order, and 
categorizing letters, numbers, colors,^ or ^qther labels. Many of these skills 
ihvolVe fairly ^good memory,. It is strongly recommended that a device not be 
selected unless during assessment your student is able 'to exhibit most of the 

^ebgnitive (memory, scanning, matching, sequencing) and .motor (switch or-signal 
activating response) Tskil^ls necessary to operate the device. If this is not 

'^the case, so muCh time will likely be spent in teachinjj* the mechanics and 
logistics of the device- that there is no time for communi cation training. 

There are however, severely multiply handicapped students for whom ' , 
electronic boards may be 'appropriate. Generally, these *are the students Who, 
exhibit severejmotor, handicaps but good cognitive skills, * Tliese students also • * 
are actively .Jffivolved with and motivated by their environment. - . 

It is not within the\scope of this appendix to- discuss electronic boards. 
.Two sources which shotild assist you further are list;ed at the end of the appendix 

Nieti?)ski*, J.,,^and Hamre-Nietupski, S. Teaching auxiliary communication • 
grills to' severely handle apped^ srtudents. AAESPH Review , . 1979., 4^ (24^107-124'. 
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One of the primary assessment-goal^^-fcrfa board candidate involves 
matching the ^student motQ^^^^^^^^afig^ skills, and the environmental •„ . 
restraints to a particular-'lSoard system* For most students this is no easy 
task. There^aj^e-^Stleast six major areas of concern which must be addressed 
Ls planning phase. • , . « » 

l-i 'iVhat motor or visual iresponse will the studeijt use to select' th6 elements 
of the message on the board? ^ 

2. Hbw will the board be displayed so ^hat the student can use the* response 
to" indicate tKe message? 

3. ^Vhat symbol system will the -stude^ use? ^ * 

4. What vocabulary will be taught? 

5. In what order will the vocabulary syii±>ols be"^ placed on the board? 



How will the board be made? 



The final f^w pages of this section of the appendix are a worksheet which 
may be cojgied anci complete^ for each student for whom you are planning a 
board. Your speech ijathologist and occupational therapist should be able to 
assist you with this planning. Tl)fe planning sheet takes a step-by-step approach 
thr<?ugh the decisions. The jremaining pages list guidelines which should help 
you make tliese decisions ♦ * ' \ 

/ ■ • ' ' - . r . 



D^eision-^I: Response 



This decision involves viewing the student^ s physical handicaps dnd 
^ilities in order to identify an effective way for him/her to indicate the 
elements, tsy^ols) of the messages. The pl^nijing sheet lists several alternatives < 
It is' recommended that all extremities, trunk^ and eye movements be analyzed 
to conclude. which has the most potential as a selection response. Table 1 
lists and defines th6 variables which must be balanced in identifying the response < 
Analyze all available responses ^according' to those, variables , ^ihen decide which 
response is the most appropriate ♦ * • > ' 

Many -students' responses may be facilitated by position, angle, or " 
elev^tipn chang.es ^^^By changing ^e^e variables ^and thus realigning the arm 
or Hand,, the student isi^oft'en able to exhibit more purposeful pointing, Some 
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Table 1; Variables which must be balanced to determine an appropriate 
selection response for a physically handicapped student. 



Variable 



Definition 



Rationale 



Consistency 



Stability 



Range 



Control 



Degree to which jnotor 
skills\remain constant 
from tr^l to trial or 
from day\:o day. 

Capability of maintaining 
the compreted response for 
a few secondfe. " 



Amount or distance of 
movement possible • 



Degree of fine (or 
small")" movemen;^ possible 
as opposed to ^ross ; 
movement. ' J 



The movement will be more 
intelligible, if it docs 
not/ change from response* 
to response. i 

The more ^abi^e the .movemeht 
the more time an obse^er 
has to attend to and 
understand the message. 

The greater the range of 
the response the more 
potential ^x^ts for an 
expanded \iAcabulary and the 
less likelihood of needing 
a coded board. (NOTE: Range 
must be balanced closely with 
cdntrol as j>oth strength 
and control decrease toward 
\jboward the extremes of the^ 
range . )^ 

The finer the control of ' ' 
the response (such as 
pointing) , the smaller Che 
symbol cards can be. 



Speed 



Fatigue 



Rate with which the 
response can be 
completed. ■ ' 

Amount of ^nergi^d 
concentr^k^pa-^equired 
to ^coiQ^^gte the response. 



The quicker the response, 
the more likely a listener 
is' to attend to' the message. 

The less fatiguing the . 
response; the more useful 
the board, will be throughout 
the day. A fatiguing 
response results in 
progressively poorer 
performance as the board's 
use increases. 



limitation 



Accuracy with which 
the student's response 
can match an imitative 
model . ' ^ 



A response which is already' 
under imitative control will 
probably require less training 
time . 
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may neod help in arresting jerky or continuous ^ motions . Fot the^e students, 
providing handles to grasp or grooves or slots to rest their arm in may give 
the control they need. Weighted wrist cuffs or saddle bags may also help^ 
Tne more controlled the student's movements, the more response choices t^ ' 
, student can be given on his board or panel . 

. ' • * * 

If the student is, able to use only one very restricted movement or signal 
sucn as an eye blink or finger tap there are still possibili^ties for a board . 

!nfr!l:'//^MLff"'^^"''^ candidates for - a scanning board. Vanderheiden 

and Gr'illy (1975) explain a scanning system in this way. 

• . a technique is considered to be a scanning technique , 
• If the^items in the child" s vocabulary are presented to him one 
at a time so that he .can let you know when the item he wants is 
presented. . . (An) example pf a simple ^scanning technique would 
be the use of a Qommunication board with a second person pointing ' 
to the picture^, words, or letters one at a time while watching " 

^.or a response from the child if you can recognize ' 

a child's affirmative signal of any form, you can' use ^y of the 
non-mechanical techniques, no matter how severe the child's 
physical handicaps! " (pages 21 and 22) . • ' 

r • ■ * . 

One prerequisite cognitive skill for the use of a scanning board is the 
affirmation function of "ye^". If the student does noUsexhibit this function 
of yes a scanning board will ijot work. ^ , 

Additional information about responses for severely physically handicapped 
students may be , found in the Barnes, MurpfiTT Waldo" and Sailor chapter listed 
m the reference section of this appendix. Thi-. chapter provides specif ic» " ^ 
information "on pdsitioni^ng and fine motor movements as well as movements -for 
board responses. 



Decision II: Board Display 



There are as many possible board displays as there are students. These 
displays can bfe very simple verv complex depending on the response selected *^ 
for the student and his/her cognise skills. Figure 1 shqws a few displays 
that may be appropriate for a severely multiply handicapped student.- Usually 
some combination. of one or two of these displays is used in order to meet. ' 
the skill level 4>f a particular physically handicapped student. - "* ' 

Three examples of Direct Selection boards which r^equire a pointing response 
are shown. The student may point to -the symbols on the board with whateve;^ ^ 
response they use, i.e., pointing wit»h a hand, foot, or stylus. The Sample 1 
board IS an initial board used by a. student in the Requesting Through Board 
objective. The Samplei^2 and 3 boards were used by two students who had 
expanded vocabularies. There are no "rules" about where on & direct selection 
board the symbol ^ards are placed. j 

N " » 



Ill 



Student points in some wi^y directly 
to.^the symbols. 



DIRECT SELECTION (Pointing) 






3 0 0 




B 0 5) 




(3 00 


El [Q 





Sample 1 



Sample 2 




DIRECT SELEQTIQN (Eye gaze) 



Student looks at the desired symbol 
which is placed on *a **donut** of 
ple^xiglass, standing or attached 
vertically to a lap tray. 




Sample 4 













> 










Sample 

r 


'5- 



■ROW COLUMN % 



Student points to or look& ?it colors' 
and^or numbers on a^ response panel to' 
tell the observer which symbol to 
attend to on the board. If the 
student pointed to "blue'* and then 
."2*' on the response panel, he is 
trying to conununicate that he wants 
Che swii?g»^ 





1 


2 


3 


4 






■1. 






Mm 




•Ml,* 


u 






mm4 




E3i 





Board 




Sample 6 



Student* fjpints twice to areas ^ the • 
response panel td indicate which pf 
the 16 symbols is desired. The firat 
point to the^ panel telFs which of the 
4 main qudrapts has the symbol ♦ The 
second point tellsSghich symbpl with- 
in that quadrant is" needed. If ^the 
student pointed to the upp'er right 
and th^n the lower left of the panel, 
he want's dessert. 



SUCCESSIVE QUARTERING. 





f 




MM 


<X> 

\ * 


\ 


** ''V 












> 






SSD 



s 



Board 



Sample 7 



Response Panel 



.Figure 1: Sample Board Displays- 

13r : 



Two example Direct Selection eye gaze boards are .shown, -Notice \hat* 
the Sanple 5 board has a total of eight symbols displayed This number and 
their placement are* the Maximum rArctounended for this type of board. With up 
•to eight .symbols pn the plexiglass, tfk looking, or eye gaze' response can^be, 
very reliable, ' ' ■ . ' . 

Beqause the Row/Column and Successive Quartering boards' are so Complicated 
to expialii only on^ example of each^ is provided. However* the particular 
coding system used with either of these boards m^y b> individualized and ^ ^ 
therefore different for each student. Generally, however, both of thesA.^pes . 
of coded boards require memory, sequencing r and matching skills beyond those " 
required for a' Direct * Selection Boar^, • ' . * 

For a more detailed discussion of boax;d di-splays read the Vand^rheiden" 
and Grilly reference cited , » - \ 
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Decision III: Symbol Seleotiofl' 



Figure 2 gives ^comparative example, of the abstractness "of the different 
symbol systems which. may be used on a board, ' * • 

To determine which may be most appropriate for'. your student, assess 
hatching skills, ProBe to, see how well the student can matfch ^identical ' 
drawings. Probe also to. see if the student can match the object itself "'to * 
the symbol (i.e., photograph, • drawing , Rebus, etc.). the student is unable 
to match in any of these tasks, use the simplest symbols poss-ible to begin, 
training, usually line drawings." ^ ' " * * 

The following guidelines are presented to aid in the symbol selection 
decision once the probed are completed. . ^ ^' <&. 

Peabody Rebus or original line drawings are suggested- as) the most 
appropriate symbols for most severely handicapped students. These 
systems are very easy to\^ reproduce " and can be standardize^ from ^ 

_^_:^tudent to student. Additionally, as the styd^nt's vocabulary - 

inireases, these may be easily reduced in size to accomm6date new ^ ' 

symbols on the >i)oard. - ^ • . 

NOTE: Phase II*:-of the Communication Board Objective can be used 
-liSL ^"it^^lly train a student to* use the small line drawings, 

Comb3/t?ing more than one synibol system is- encouraged. Do whatever 
,can be done to facilitate the most functional and largest 
vocabulary possible » 

Avoid col^or ;Ln the photographed or drawn symbols. First /this , 
added eye may interfere with generalization; For example, if 
the symbol^ for coat is colored to exactly match the, student* 
coat, the r'esponse may not generalize to a new coat. Also, 
coloring the symbols is ^uite time consuming 'and may iYihibit 
• replacing damaged or lost boards or sending boards home, 
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Model (doli house 
furnitore) 



Photpgraph 



Line OFawing 
^4 





f eabody Rpbus 



Blissymboiics 



chajr 



abcdef 
ghijk 

Imnopq 
rstuv 
wxyz 



Printed Word 



Alphabet (sCtudent 
^spelts word) 




Tactile 
(fake fur) 



hmc 



Figure 2: "Chair" symbolized with several systems available' for 
communlcatldn boards. 
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Always type or write the written .word for the symbol plainly 
on the card. This allows^^ "listener" unfamiliar wi<th the 
symbols an opportuiuty to understand the message. 

Sources which, provide glossaries of Peabody Rebus and Blissymbolic 
Symbols are ^listed in the Reference section^ ' • - 



Decision IV: Vooabnlary '8#Uotiori 



>■ Select a core vocabulary^of the most motivating (reinforcing) words 
which have already bee^ used in "MORE" or "CHOICE'' objectives of the 
curriculum or which may likely be used in future .training.: Select those 
symbols which are motivatpg and which will actually be used in functional, 
communication. Once a core vocabulary of reinforcing words havg been 
selected, a few "need" words mai^ also be- selected for training.' These may 
include such words as, toilet or coat. • However, these "need" words should 
be taught only after the student can functionally u^e the ;*want" words! 
Refer to the planning sheet for further assistance with this decision. 

Decision :V<VooabulM7 Display 



This deci&ion,in' the planing process* coordinates all of the planning 
pompleted to* fehis point.^'Tn view of <the student's selection response, 'board 
display and vocabulary, the dedisi'on is now made about, wh^re to specifically 
attach 'each syrab61 to the bpard. The planning ^eet provides space to make 
record oFthese decisions. ' Xt is recommended thkt thig sheet be. kept on' ^ 
record in the event the board is*lost or. ruined. 



Deeision VI- Board Consirvotion 



In planning the construction of the board, the two primary goals are 
portabilijiy and durability. A portable board can be carried or otherwise 
kept with'^the student throughout the day. A durable 'board can withstand the 
abuse tFlat of^ien accompanies being* transportecE^ Suggeslfions ^fpr making the 
boards portable follow: ■ * t * 

Use the lightest weight materials possible. That is', use 
• • posterboard, not ca'rdboard or plywood; \ > . 



N 

Use the smallest "symbol cards that the student's visual/ 
motor", and cognitive* skills will allow. This^will enable • 
the" entire board to be compact. 

If the student has a Wheelchair, attach the board to the 
lap tray*. * 

If the student is ambulatory, put shpulder straps Qn the ' ^' 
Board so it may be easily carried. 

If the* board is carried, havei it fold in the middle to roaKe 
'it smaller, A lanW-nated file folder works well for this. 

Mpike the most simply constructed board possible for two 
reasons. The simpler the board', the easier it will be 
to carry. Probably more importantly , -^e^ easier it- is 
to make the board, the- -easier it'wjLll be to quickly replace 
xtf with an identical board. Boafds c~arried routinely ar^ 
of€en lost or ,dainaged* Quick replacement is extremely 
important. , 



• . * • • Table 2 




• ■ / 

''COMMUNICATION BOARD PLANNING SHEET 



System Selection 

■■■ > ... 



Sc\ident ^> 



De'ci siorw I : Response , * . * 

. Check how this student wilf sielect' the ^^Tements of the message. 

I I Hand or finger pointing 

^ □ Right hand ... ^ - 

- C]Left hand ' ' " ' . 

Pointing with hand stylus " \ 

□ Right hai/d 

□ Left hand 

^ Head ^urn * _ " - 

. I j Pointing with head' stylus > 
j j gaze ' ^ 

1^ « Foot pointing ^ • • ^ 

□ Right fopt ' % 
\ QLe^t^foot 

I j Combination (specify) ] ^ 

[ } Other (specify) ^ ^ 



Decision II: Ngoard>tiisplav 
□'Direct' Selection 
□ Row/Column 



□'Color .Code pColor /Number Code 

□ Number Code^ . Bother Code (specify)^ 



□ Successive Quartering 
r-*. Combination (specify) 



The student will Use fl:\g. following system(s) for the symbols on the board." 
(Check all that apply): 

I { Actual items or models of actual items. ' 

( I Photographs * * . * , - 

r [ Line Drawings 

Pl Peabody Jlebus * - 2 

I I Blissymbolics ' " , y 

ri Tactile /Textural^timuli 

[ I Printed jwords . . 

f I Alphabet • - -"""^^ 

Decision IV: \^ocabulary_ Selection ' ' 

^What rei^nforce^s were most motivating during "More" and "Choice" trainihg? 

'. — , : ^ 

t^hat is, what is most important t^^^he studelit to communicate? . 



*What is' mos.t important to the parents for the student to comraunicate; 



Whdt is most important at school for the studefit.to communicate ?_ 



Select from, the "above a cofe vocabulary of the mosf motivating and /or'* needed 
vocaFulary with which to begin training. Select only'"as many ,as you feel 
your, student can learn in-f»he next year. The highest pribr^^t;^ items are 
those which the student camuse to conmiunicate his immediate wants and^needs- 



lis/ 



Decision V: Vocabulary Display 
What size will the board be? 



inches by 



inches 



If the boartj^s a direct selection display; what is the smallest size 
vocabulary card fhls student can indicate and see? 



inch 



In the sample board below, di?aw" in ihow you wpuld like the student's 
boar* display to "be after one year's training (use additional pages if 
necessary). Write in the word for e'ach Symbol card. If a response 
panej is used, draw a sample panel beside the board display sample. 



Lnches 




inches 



If a flip-up display is usedi~-4raw sample displays* iit^additional space. 



Decision VI: Board CgnstructloTi 

List the materials needed *to make the board: 



1. 
2. 
•3. 



5. 
6. 

7. 

8' 



•FILE THIS FORM IN A CENTRAL- LOCATION . IF THE BOARD ,IS LOST OR DAMAGED, 
USE THIS PAGE TO HELP RECONSTRUCT Al;! IDENTICAL BOARD. ' 



Example 'Communibation Board System 

Decision I: Response "JRight Hand Pointing Combined. 
with Eue Gaze ^ 

Decision* Rationale : . 

i, exhibited severe mixed quadriplegia. Head 
afid foot movement were restricted because of 
positioning padding and straps on the wheelchair. 
Eye gaze was imder directional contT*ol, Within a 
certain ranged gross control of the right ha}2d was 
[ fairly consistent^ and stable. L. could imitate 
gros^ hand placements. Speed was variable. Hand 
pointing tdok a fair degree of concentration. A . 
combination response was selected to allow for a 
larger vocabulary. 

Decision II: Board Disptaxj - Combination Direct ^ 
Selection and limber Code . 

Figure 3 shows two views of L. 's board display. 
There is a board divided into 4 colors^ (redj blue^ 
yellowl and green) laminated ^ onto the lap tray. A 
plexiglass eye gaze board' with the numbers for ^e 
code lG attached vertically near the front of tne 
lap tray. 

« 

^ To make a ^choice response^ L. placed histhand^ 
on the quarter of the lap trey board which contained 
the desired ^mbol and at the same' time stared 
directly at the number on the plexiglass eye gaze 
board whicfi corresponds to the symbol. The listener 
then acknowledged the message ''You want a drink'' j 
and gave L. a drink. The student was tauc/ht to use 
this bpard ov&r a period of a year. Each part* of the 
response and each symbol were taught separately. . 
During early training theige was only one' symbol in 
each quarter of the board and the student Was taught 
the color coded quartering system. Then a^'Qecond 
symbol' was added to 'each quarter and training began 
on the number code* 'Durir^g this -initial training 
the student would pause after ea$h part of the 
selectioYi response for affirmation such as "You 
want^the blue quarter'Jj or "You want blue number - 
two . . . book!'' NoWj however j the entire 
selection response is simultaneous.^ 
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Figure 3: 

Top and .front 
view of 
example board. 





!□ 3a 


2 0-40 


iC2 3a 
2a-4a 





Figure A: Symbols from example 
board, shown actual 
size. 



] 


L.ine Drawing 


. Peat>od^ Rebus 
















mat ■ 




drink 


1 











Figure 5: Example vocabulary 
display^ and board 
size. 




Decision III: Symbol System ^ Combination Peabody 
' Rebus dnd Line DrcaHngs , 

Decision Ratic^aZe: • , ^ 

t - 

DUrij^ probes before tra^lning began L. was able 
to consistently match objects to simple drawings of 
those objects by looking' at the correct symbol out of 
3 placed on his lap tray. He was tenable to match in 
any other task. Peabody Repus were selected as an 
app2*opriate initial system because they are very 
standard^ simple representations^ Whenever a 
symbol was needed vihich was hot in the Rebus Glossary^ 
a hartd drawing representation was created. Boih 
types of symbols were black outlines on white. 
Figure 4 shows two of the symbols from L^s board. 



Decision IV: VoQabulgry Selection - Twelve Reinforcer 
symbols and four need symbols 

Decision Rationale: 

The sixteen items (shorn in Figure 5) were 
^selected for various reasons but all were words L. 
could use io communicate an immediate want or need. 
' The majority af the words symbolized highly 
motivating objects or activities such as milk shake ^ 
eat J, and record player. These were the first 
symbols trained. A few ^represented words which 
L. was required io. use in a commxmicative needs 
situation J such as toilet and sleep. 

r 

Decision V: Vocabulary Display - (See Figure 5), 

Decision Rationale: 

' Symbols" were' generally placed -in an arbitrary 
position with action and object labels groined 
together when possible/ The size of the qUarters 
'of the board were determined by the az'ea L. could 
point* to with the most stable and^ consistent 
control. Symbot card size within each quarter was 
not a decision^ variable because the student used 
the eye gaze for this final vocabulary selection. 

Decision VI': . Board Construction ~ (^ee list below) 

Materilals^ needed to make ' the board were: wheelchair 
tapJ^ray^ plexiglass^ piano hinge^ colored tape^ 
symbols out from typing papqrj^ pressure .sensitive 
graphics. . ^ , 
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Decision Ratiomle: ' * 

board jiftg attached to th^ lap tray ^of L.Js 
positioning wheelchair .^to insure it'ms available 
ae much as possible. -The plexiglass "eye gaze 
boardrwas attached to the front of the lap tray' with 
the piano hinge so ii could be lowered flat onto the 
lap tray dialing Outdoor travel or^ activities * 
requiring the entire tray. '}rhis minimized breakage 
of the plexiglass. The symbols on the colored 
display board were laminated directly on the lap 
tray with additional plexiglass. ' • . 
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SYSTEM MANAGEMENT 



No board system will be functional if it is not Available to the 
student to use. Boards tight as well not be te^ught i^ they spen3 most 
of the day in a closet, or \on a book 'shelf, or leaning against a table. 
The classroom staff must be committed to keeping the boards with the users. 
Admittedly, this yis a difficult management pz^oblem. Below is a list pf 
suggesti9ns which^^may make this task easier. 

Train functional content . Staff and pTarents will be more likely to 
have the child use the. board if its symbols pertain to routine daily 
activities, which the child wants to communicate eibout. For example, 
some boards may have symbols referring to colors, and numbers. ' 
However, severely multiply handicapped children rarely want or evjsnl, 
nfeed to communicate about numbers or colors, Wherf more functional" 
symb9ls are taught (foods, comfort items, etc .J It becomes more 
logical to use the board throughout the day.' 

Uge the board routinely . This may seem like an obvious suggestion, 
but it is an important one. If functional symbols have been taught 
on the board using this curriculum's board objective, teachers and 
pkrents should routinely require board communication* during their 
interactions with the ofiild during other timea also. Communication 
' and board availability go hand-in-hand for these students. As a 
general rul6, they can*t have one without the other. 

Identify a standard storage area * All board users have times wfien it 
is not feasible for them to have iWeir boards with them* When this 
occurs, decide where the board should be stored. The next" step is to 
then insure that it is placed there whenever it's not in usel 

Teach instruction following . If the child is ambulatory (withtor 
. without a prosthetic device)- it may be possible to teach him/her to • 
follow the in^truct^-ons -"Gb get your board", or "Put your board away". 
.Obviously, a standard^^storage* area is q^te important to this task.^ 

^- , ■ ' > ' 1 ' 

Make multiple boards . If the student cannot be taught -to ^et carry 
the' board, and if the board cannot be attached to a wheelchair or 
walker, consider making several identical boards to be stored in ' 
frequently used areas of the sch6ol and. home (e.g., gym,* music room, etc.) 

Assign responsibilities to staff s The classrpom staff -may share .on a 
r^j^^tine scheduld' (daily, weekly, etc.) the responsibility of making sure 
- -fBe boards are^n good repair and available. Only one pejrson needs to 
attend to the student's having their boards at any ^one time. However, 
that one staff melnber is likely to cJarry through the assignment, 
first because it is a ^fined task and second because the other staffs 
in the room know who to blame if the. boards are not there. . 



Use an i.nterval timer s Although this may seem disruptive, it 
may be a way to remind staff 6f the importance of board availability 
for a short time during initial training • Set a timer .to ring 
e^ery 20 to 30 minutes. At the end of each interval, take a quick 
glance around to inake sure all boards are available to their users. 
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FACILITATOR PBOOBAM FOR VOCABULARY EXP^ANSION 



( 



The REQUESTING THROUGH COMMUNICATION BOARD objective 'teaches the 
functional use of conununi cation boards,' As the student's vocabulary 
increases through that objective, additional training may be necessary 
to facilitate the student's discrimination and understanding of the 
expanded symbols. If progrcimming time is available for training beyond 
the "Requesting through Board'* objective, this > facilitator program may 
be helpful : 

1 Phas« I: Matohins: Object to Symbol 



■ . ■ ^ / 

.GOAL: The s;tudent- will match- an object to a-feymlpol 

. ♦ * of that object, * 

RATIONALE: The purpose of Phase I is to expand the , 
* " student's expressive labeling vocab^ilary. 

I* Description. ' - ^ , 

• " 

- Phase I teaches a cognitive and semantic skill that will asrfeist in 
assuring that the child is discriminating the actual symbol used. ^ * 
Procedures differ from those of the curriculum's objectives primaijily 
in that the training setting for this facilitator program can be is(^lated 
* and training may ©ccur with mass trials if desired. " r 

II. ^Procedures.' 

f . « 

i ^ A. Before beginning traioing in this Phase, be sure the symbols to be 
^ taught have previously been used in the "Requesting through 
* Communication Board" objective. 

> » ^ r 

B. Select two "^oun symbols on the student's communication .board. HaVe 
both objects present during training. Pick up one of the objects 
and ask "What's. that?"T—Thej-student should point to. the symbol for 
that object. .Randomly present the items during tjraining and train, 
to criterion* 



1 ' * ^ 

The "symbol" may be^any of the systems' described farlier. .Regardless of 

whether pictures or x^rinted words are used, the procedures for this 

facilitator program reiitiSin the same. \ >' ^ ' 



■ / ■* \ 

C. Select two additional noun^synJD^is on the student's board. Train 
these two nei^ objects to criterionSising the same prOfjedure. 

fo'!i\CLT^^'ll '""^ criterion on these two i^ems, train 'all. 

L °r.^''; "f'' P^^^^"^ '^"-i^g training 

' TrltJS T I ^t^'"^ ask fwhafs that?". - Remember to 

present the items in a r^dom order 



^en^the student has met' criterion of the four .objects, together , go 



[0>CL^ 



Ph««. li: Spok.n Word ttf. Obj.ot 



GOAL: . The student will match" the spoken label for 
an object to the actual object. 

RATIONALE. The ;.uiiose,of Phase il is to expand the ' ' ' 
student^' s- inceptive • l^eling vocabulary. ^ 



Description. 



■ . . '^'^^ training is done very similarly to- Phase I, exceofe ihat i-h,:. • 

student points tp the acutal object- and does not ne^d 

the response. • ^. . • ^ ^TSSk^ 



Procedures*, 



'\ r ^^^^ "^^^ ^^^'^ Phksfe I-\Ln- .fr(iE^f 

' sJudL> f-;/'^^'"''^ '""^"'"^ '° ""^ °f the item^.- The 

rSnS. ^'"^ °^ ^^^'^-"P the requested, item. Randomly 

0 requ^et the ite«s in a random order. Train to' criterion ' 

/ • " ' • - ' ■ 

B. Train th6 two other items used in Part I tT criterion 



^^^^^l '^-,^''''^^^T^^^^^''''^°^^^^ Tell the student'to 

Show.me -(one of the items)". Remember to request the items in 'k 
, random order. Train to criterion. , ^■ 

Wften the student has met criterioh on Phase' II, begin training on Phase lif 



Phms« III: Bofird Symbol to Object 



GOAL: 



RATIONALE: 




The student v/ill match the board symbol- 
for an object to the actuai object:. 
<• * 

Th6 purpose of Phase III is to expand the 
student' s •receptive labeling vocabulary, 
matching the symlpol to the object. 



The 'teacher will need to use the student's board for Phase III 
training..! The student does not use his board in this training* 

Procedure^. 



Place j two of the four itemsUfsed earlier in front of 'the student. 
Point [to the symbol for one of the ♦items on the student's board. 
Do not say the vword. The student should point to^r'pick up the 
item v^hich+ corresponds to the symbol. As earlier, present the 
jtrial^ in a random order and train to criterion. 



Placet the other two items In front of the student, 
t ' " # ^ ^ 

proce(?ure and train to criterion. 



Use ^he'^same 



C. • Place all four items in front of the student, 
procedure and train to criterion.' ' - 



Use the same 



When the student has "met criterion "in Phases 1,^11, and III you may begin 
training on new symbols, follpwing the same procedure. Be sure to only 
expand u^ing -symbols which- have been taught first in the board objective. 

^ For an^^panded, more 'detailed presentation of this ' facili/tator 
program-, , refer to the Waldo, et.al. reference listed below., ) 
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^KBPERK NCBS 



Electronic Boards • . " * 

NonvQcal Communic?ati»on Resource Book y edited by Gregg C. Vanderheiden 
(1976). Available, frojn Uruversity Park Press, 233 Eas,t Redwood Street, 
/ Saltimore, -Maryland 21202. This is a reference book listing addresses, 
lipjpice , . and availaLbility of c.oininuni cation aids. 

•^Assessing Non-oral Clients for Assistive Conununication Devises" by ' 
Oolette Coleman ,„ Albert, Cook, cmd Lawrence J^eyers. Pi:jblished in Journal 
of Spaech and Hearing Disorders^ XLV, November^ 1980, pages 515-526. 
Article has an appendix "Matching the physical and language capabilities of 
a disabled client to the corresponding characteristics of a communication 
device". * • 

Response Identification for the Physically Handicapped Student 

"Adaptive Equipment for -the Severely Multiply Handicapped «Child" by 
Karin Barnes, Nina Murphy, Lois Waldo, and Wayne Sailor in Teaching the ' 
Severely Hanc^capped , Volume IV (editors Robert York and Eugene Edgar) . 
This book is available^ from Special Press, 724 South Roosevelt Avenue, 
Columbus; Ohio 43209. • . ^ ^ 

Overview- of Boards ^ ^ » 

Nonvocal Communication Teachnigues and Aids for the Severely Physically 
Handicapped r by Gregg C. Vanderhe:iden and Kate driley. Available from 
University Park Press, 233"East Redwood Street, Baltimore/ Maryland 21202. 
This book is an excellent general introduction to boards and g£ves many 
examples of actual boards" used by fJh'ysically handicapped students. 



Symbols Systems 

Standard Rebu^ Glossary by C/'Cla^, C. Da vies, and R. Woodcock. 
Availcible , from' American Guidance Service, Inc., Publisher's Building, Circle 
Pines, Minne'sota 55014. 

H^<SK>ok of Blissymbolics , by'B. Kates, S. McNaughton, and H. Silverman. 
Available from Bli&symbolic? Communication Institute, 862 Eglinton Avenue 
East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4G 2L1. 

Facilitator Prograuji for Vocabulary Expansion 

Functional Communication Board Training. for the Severely Multiply 
Handicapped by L.. Waldo, Riggs, K» Davaz, M. Hirsch, R. Eye, and A^. Marsh 
Available from Kiansas Neurological Institute^ 3107 west* 21st Street, 
Tppeka/ ,Kcinsas 66604 ' . ^ • > * \ 
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SELECTING A PRIMARY 
COMMUNICATION ' MOPE 



The purposfe of this appendix is to provide general guidelines^ for 
selecting a primary communi cation mode for a , severely multijDly handi'cajpped ' 
child. This decision is riot relevant unless or until a Child exhibits the 
^communicative skills described in the "Requesting Through Choice'* objective 
of thfe currictilum. r , . ' ' 

Mode selection is not a science. The guidelines are not a rigid set 'of 
decision rules. Each* must be weighted as it applies, to t;he individual child 
being assessed/ ^ ^ 

The mode selection process for this curriculum based on the following 
assunii:>tions : 

i . 

1. Many severely multiply hcuidicapped students do not possess the primary 
"communication" skills necessary, to warrant teaching tJ;iem symbolic' speecrh 
signing, or board use. . * " . - 

2. Although speech is the rrtost normal of all communication modes, severely 
multiply handicapped students commonly are not able to use understandable 
speech. ^ - • ^ - * 

3. Si-gning is often not a fijpctional communication mode for a nonspeech ' " 
student either, because the mentor skills required are too refined, or 
because the environment neither uses'^r'^understancjs the signs. 

4. A communication board is frequently the most preferred initial mode for 
the severely^^^d profoundly delayed students, not only because it * 
requires a simple motor response but because i1>»allo*s a very concrete? 
system of representation, i.e., pictures. ^ ^/ ' 



PROCEDURES ^AND CONCERNS 



The decision to concentrate gn a particular* mode will affect' the 
studentls daiiy- living far into the future. Therefore, the selection of 
a cojranuni cation mode is a critical decision which must^ncludfe careful"" 
study of the student's skills and consultation with the "'important people 
4n the student ••s environment. Information and -feedback should be .gleaned 
from as many sources as possible, including the parents or primaisy caregiver^ 
Whenever possible the teacher, speech pathologist, psychologist, ctnd ^physical 
or oocupatlonal therapist should also assist ^in the process. i 



Table 1 lists assessment strategy which should ultimately provide 
^ th(^ team witn the^ information necessary to select a primary communication 
mode. Table 2 lists th^ decisions which must' be made during the assessment 
^process. . » . 

• • • * 

* Mode selection is rarely a cle^rcut process/ The .procedures and 
considerations listed iji the tables are not intended to be' exhaustive . 
iSpoclfically, the- decision rabies in the far left column of Table 2 are 
meant simply as (JuidelineW. The tables axe intencjed to convince" the 
readers of the involved nairu^e cf the decision, and of t>ie general direction 
the decision pnDce&i^shQuld.^ake. For an 'extended discussion on both of 
these topics, refer^^' the Total Communication Che'cklist. and Assessment 
{TCCA) by.L. Waldo^ K, Barnes, and Gr~6erry (available from .Kan safs 
Neurological Institute, 3107 Wesf 21st Topeka, Kansas' 66604) • ^The TCCA v 
provides very ^specific assessment techniques^ and detailed discusssions ' 
of the decision proce^sC^*' 



i'ARENTAL INVO L VE HENT: A FINAL NOtE 



The jjarent's ^jteference 'must carry much of 'the weight for the ipode 
selection decision. If the parents are *not invested and supportive of '-the 
system chosen, *the communication programming' will fail, .. Parents will* be 
more suffportive and invested when given the opportunity, encouragement and ^ 
•information to be involved in the ea]5^1iest stages ^possible of -the decision " 
process, ;> . • * . ^ 

h Some parents have difficulty accepting the decision to use an alternate 
communication mode. Tl^/ may view nonspeech pommiuni cation as too artificial 
Or they may be concerned because they think that because a nonspeech system 
is being considered/^heir child has failed in spme way, -Other parents way 
rtt>t see the ^difference between talking and commttriicating, . The CCC Parent's 
Guide dispusses this issu6 specifically, Thie comments similar, to those * 

/below may be beneficial for the parents to hear,* 

"I know it may^seem.to you as if your child has failed. This is simply 
not so. What we are saying^is that your child \\as a good "potential to 
communicate. With this t^^aining your child, c^n become successful in his/her^ 
attempts. to express himAerself". . ' \ 

, *^ ' , ^ > ' . 

"Communication* is* a necessary skill 'for independence,' Teaching speech 
may take years. By providing your, child with- a nonspe'ech communication 
system, ^he/she, will have a chance at some of that independence much earlier" 

^ "It simply isn't true that you^have to talk tb communicate,' All of us* 
use noh$p.eech cfommunication' daily when we "write, applaud a performance, 
point out an auj^ticle ia the paper for our husband to *read,, or sitnply ftown 
wh^ our chilS'*misbehaves, The point to remember is that communication is - 
miiire* iinportant than talking". * t # < . 



TABLE 1 

Assessment Strategy fbr Mode SeXection 



Task 



Purposfe 



'"in|:erview^ parents during a parent 
conference or preferedDly during a 
home visit. 

•Observe child in spontaneous 
functional communication setting/ 



Identify current sRrilis; explain mode 
alternatives. Determine parental 
preferences. 



Identify child's ^current communica^on 
Strategies. Determine spontaneous^ 
vocal and motor skills. 



Directiy test^selected skills. 



Clarify discrepancies ^tween observed 
and/or reported skills. Probe skills 
which did not occur .duririg' observation 
or which require further defini'tion. 



Review educational and* training 
records . 



Determine past training successes and 
failures. Identify previous training 
ii* any of the m^des. 



Co'n<5uct' diagnostic training over 



a short period of time. 



Conduct a group meeting with 
parents and ^involved professional 
staff. , 



Clarify any remaining questions of skill 
Resolve any differences of opinion anpng 
team members about skill levelV ' 



Summarize cind- interpret assessment data. 
- Obtain group concensus to, 'Select most' 
^prefetred communication mode. 
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^ DECISION 



TABLE 2 ^ . 
Variables Involved in Mode Selection 

. PRIMARY CONSIDERATION * • 



'DECISION RULES 



Is the student A. Have* several high'-pjreference 

ready for symbolic % (r.oinforcing) objects, foods, 
conununi cation 
training?^ • 



or activities been idpitified 
for this student? 



B. Does the student currently 
have some type of "choice" ^ 
response which is used to ^ . 
request his/her basic wants . ' 
and needs? ' ' * . 

C. Does the student show any 
generalized and/or spontaneous 
use of the 'communicative 
responses he/she currenl^ly 
possesses? 



The student is ready for 
symbolic training only 
if the answer to all 
three of these 
considerations is "yes". 



II. Is speech the 
preferred 
conununi cat io! 
\ mode? 



,A. Has the student made good 
progress in previous 
speech training? 



B. Does the student express.^ 
basic wants and needs- 
effectively by talking? 

C. Does the student have normal 
hearing either with or 

• without. a hearing aid? 

D. Dods the student closely 
^ imitate spoken words? 

E. Are the student's receptive 
skills* equal. to his/her 
exprdssive skills? 



The .student is a likely 
speech candidate if 
most of these questions 
were answered "yes". 

This student is not ^ 
good candidate for 
speech if A, D, or E 
were answered "^'no". . , 



/ TABLE 2 

Variables- Involved in Mode Selection^ 







(Cqntinued) 




DECISION^' 


RRIMARY CONSIDERATION 


DECISION RULES 


" ■ y 


III. Is signing the" 
preferred i 
nqnspeech mode? 


- A. 


Would the student's 
envirpnment readily support 
and use signing? ^ . ^ . 


The student is a liKely ^ ' 
signing candidate if 
most of these questions 
^ere answered "yes". 




B. 


Is the>j student able'^to use 
both han3s freely? 


This student is not a ^ 
good candidate for 
.signing if B, C, or E 
*were answered "no". 




C. 

* 


Does the student spontaneously 
use hand gestures to 
cQnununicate? 






D. 


Will the ptudent allow someone' 
to manipulate' l;jands into 
sign configurations? 


0 




E. 


Does the student closely 
imitate simple manual signs? 





IV. ,is a communication A. ^ Would the student's 

board the preferred environment readily support 



nonspeech Wode? 



and use a board. 

'Does the^ student exhibit 
only very »low level 
cognitive -skills in matching, 
memory, visual scannings and 
object use? 

•9 

ft 

Is the student unable to 
imitate moSt fi^ne motor 
movements? 



The stadent is a likely' 
board candidate i^ most 
of the questions were * 
answered "yes". 



D. Does the student exhibit 
restricted motor skills 
generally? 

K^. Is the student motorically 
and communicatively passive? 
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"Learning to say words and sentences clearly may take your child years. 
Some students have received, daily training over a very long period and are 
still not able to talk so that a stranger could understand* Your child has 
the potiential to be a good 'communicator if we don't hold him/hier iDack 



Waiting for better speech*' 



/ 



SUMM ARY- 



^ A child's prognosis for speech, or placement in ^itl^er signing or 
board training, is not established once and for all at any time. Continued 
attention to the child's speech and to training data will indicate whether 
the ^decisions made were valid for that student. 
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ESPONSE DEVELOPMENT 
/AND DATA COLLECTION 



This appendix briefly - reviews two topics: response development, 
and data collection and analysis. Teachers should understand that this 
curriculum, assumes basic knowledge of principles of behavior modification, 
and makes no attempt to train those skills here. If teachers do not ha\je 
these skills, they are referred to the list of references at the^end of . . 
this appendix. ^ * ^ . v 

Tha suggestions and comments included in this appendix are based, 
in part, upon the authors experiences and preferences. It will be up to 
each teacher, ultimately, to determine the best procfedurfes and data 
-collection techniques for his or her own classroom. 



DEVELOPINXr A RESPONSE 



^At^xhe beginning of coinmunication\±i^aining, a student's ability to 
perform a givea target behavior may raii^e anywhere along as continuum. 
For example, the student may be able to make only a limited approximation 
of the desired response, or he may be able only to imitate the response. 
Some may on occasion produce the correct response, but not in response to 
the app'ropriate stimulus. At any point along this "accuracy continux^jn" 
there are techniques which the teacher can use to build upon the student's 
existing skills in order to develop the desired communicative behaviors' 
Generally, the s^ techniques involve prompting and shaping. 

Prompting \ * 

There are several types of pranpts which can be used to develop a 
resppnse. These are discu'ssed belqw. 

Verbal Cue . A verbal cue is* a prompt which gives a^cue to the student 
that he is supposed to respond in some way, but does not directly tell the 
student how to respond. Verbal cues are often in the form of questions, 
^uch as "what do you want?", or "Do ybuwant more?, teli me". The 
successful use of a verbal cue depends upoVthe student's receptive language 
skills, i.e., the student must be able to understand the cue.* 

Verbal Prompt . A verbal prolnpt actually tells the student the response 
he to make. Use of a verbal prompt also requires that the student have 
sufficient language comprehension to understand the instructigns, e.g., "Make 
the sign ^or drink", "Point to the c&okie"-, etc. ^. 
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^ Physical Prompt . A, physical prompt requires the teacher to interact 
physically* in some way with the student. Physical prompts may range from 
a slight touch (e.g., the teacher may touch a child'^elbow as a prompt ' 
'f^pointing) , to a complete physical "put-through" of the desired response 

(e.g., the teacher may actually ' position the student's hand and fingers into 
the prpi^er sign for "drink"). Physical prompts" (as with all prompts) must 
be "faded" so that the teacher's physical assistance is gradually reduced, 
and the student is re<3Uired to perform the target behavior with greater ' 
and greaterj, independence ♦ V 

■* . * 

. -Modeling, Modeling is a profnpt in which the teacher shows the stucfent 
what to do by demonstrating the target behavior, . e,g, , the teacher points 
to the cookie, or makes the sign for drink, etc. The success of modeling 
as a response development technique depends upon *the student's imitative 
skills. ^ The."imitative model- is frequently paired- Wi'fh a" verbal prompt when 
a motor Response is. being taught, e.g., the teacher may -say "Point to ^ 
cookie" as she models pointing to the cookie. 



S haping ' ' • ^ . 

Shaping, is a teaching procedure which systeiriatically reinforces closer 
and closer approxiraatl?eH§ to the desired response. This may be done with 
oi without the use of prompts. For example, a child who^ is unable to ■ 
imitate a vocal model may be shaped. into producing a particular sound By 
reinforcing^ those vocalizations which are closer and closer to the desired ' 
sound. -There >re some cases where no prompts are available to help shape 
the response? however, shaping without the use of prompts is generally much 
more time consumjing. 

NOTE: Regardless of which technique is used (prompting or shaping), the 
student n^ust ultimately Respond independently. In order to facilitate this, 
the teacher must continually fade any prompt as quickly as the student's 
skills allow. 

The exanjple below .demonstrates a shaping procedure <;7hich employs the use of , 
gradually ^faded physical prompts. 



ExcQTtple — ^ ^ 

^When a high-preferenae food item is "present'ed to 
John' he reaches .to grab it. -The teacher wants to 
teaphhJohn to mgke the sign for food: 'c ' ' 

2. As John rddchds for 'the foody the teacher "takes 
his hand aj'id^ moves 'it. into ^the sign configurpition 
for foody andxiirects the hand to John's mouth. 
As John hesomes familiar with the^sign^ and 
does not resist the prompt ^ the teacher probes 
to determine John ^s .readiness for step 2V**" 
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\2. As John reaches for the food^ the teaohei; sHapes 
♦ , his hand into the food sign^ as in step 1^ then 

gently pushes his arm as a cue for John ta lift 
his hanS^to his mouth to finish the sign. ' ThuSj 
in this step J John must independently complete 
the sign by bringing his hand up to h\s mouth. 
,When John. does this consistently ^ the teacher 
moves to the third, training step. 

As John moves his am toward th^ food^ his teacher ^ ^ 
touches John's fingers as a cue for Tiim to form the « 
correct hand configuration^ or John ^shapes his hand ' • 

correctly y then brings 'his hand to his mouth ds 
' trained in step 2. When John responds correctly 
I and consistently^ the teacher can eliminate the 

touching prompt completely (step 4) and John will 
have been trained to make^the si^ independently. 

It is important to note tfiat^or a different student, the above '^four 
steps may have been collapsed into fewer or expanded into more stepfe,' 
depending on that student's learning pattern and abilities. Shaping steps 
must be individually detezinined for e^ch student. 



DI&CRETE TRIALS 

. Before starting to take data on a particular response it is necessary 
to make a number of. decisions. The following decisions should be made; 
1) when the data will be recorded, 2) what a "trial""will. consist of, 
3) what the consequences will be for each type of response the student 
makes, and 4)^ what type of scoring system will be used. 

When these decisions have ^e en made the program may be started. It 
is important to keep in mind that data must be recorded in a consistent ^ 
manner, and prompts and cues should be recorded accurately. A trial should 
consis^ of only one opportunity to ^respond and may include a single prompt 
or cu^ Providing repeated cues and prompts, then^Vecording as though a 
single trial has occurred, does not accurately reflect the student's 
performance and is of relatively little use. Also, data -should be recp^ed 
as quickly as possible during* the actual training . 'Teachers should no^ 
rely on memofy^ to record data after a trai-riing session. 
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DAT^A COLLECTION 



In soipe instances a student's progress in a particular .program may 
be obvious, in most cases^ however, it^ is necessary to > have a "picture" — 
i*e., a graph — representing the student's learning curve in order to make 
optimal programming decisions. ' 

There are several issues relevant to data collection which canno^t 
be discussed in detail here. Several decisions , regarding data collection 
^±11 be determined by the characteristics of each program. It is important^ 
^ that teachers not be locked into a particular data system.. All too often 
teachers design only programs which can easily fit into an existing data' 
system. The data collection should be determined by and appropriate to . 
each program. ' ^ ' ^ 

Frequency of P^ta Collection 

Generally, . the more frequently data *is collected, the. more inform^tibn 
there is available on the student's performance • , "Continuous'^ data 
collection is a direct^ measiare of a particular behavior every time it occurs. 
Howe^ver, there ^ are both advantages and disadvantages to tHe use of continuous 
data collec;tion, .Continuous data collection, allows a fairly exact measure 
of the behav*ior. The disadvantages of continuous jdata collection are the 
amount G^ji^time inv61ved, and the ipcompatibility of recording data and 
vinteracting with students "^at the same time. 

"Probe" data collection measures only some of the occurrences of a 
behavior. Probe data can be taken in a variety of ways. If a particular 
program, such as teaching a pointing response, is xun in .massed trials of 
ten each day, then data could be taken on all ten trials* every other day, 
or five of those ten trials three times a week, etc. ^f a situation fdr »a 
particular response training is set up four times each day, d^ta may vary 
among all situations so the dat;a will be representative. 

Probe data collection frees the teacher to ^pend more time interacting 
with the ^student. The main dis'advant^ge is that less information is • 
available on the student Is performance^ The following are suggested 
guidelines for use of* continuous versOs probe data collection: 

Use continubus data- connection when : 

1. Teaching at new student ' - * 

2. '^ Teaching a new skill " , >. ^ " 

3. Student is having •♦difficulty Acquiring skill 

-***'4. Student's performance is variable . ^ " 

5. Student has frequent seizures,' or is changi^ig medication. 

Use probe data collection when: %^ * 

• * 

1." Continuous data >are not necessary . ' / 

' *2. Conducting assessments 
•* * 3., Testing, for generalization of a skill 

^ • 4. • Probing ahead of the skill level presently l^eing \^ 

• taught. 
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It IS important to have a data based program, not a data bound 
program. The collection of data should not interfere with tbe frequency 
or quality of teaching, nor shpuld the teaoher^ collect more data than is 
necGslary for program evaluation.^ As^stated above,, the prc>a;»^ain itself 
should come first, with the data collection system designed for that 
specific program* It' may be' possible^that one d^ta system can be used 
with';nore 'than one program,' but thfe tfeacher must "not be committed to 
using ojjly one type of system/ % . ' - 



V, INSTRUCTIONsfFOR GRAPHING 



Once data have been recorded from training programs, it can be 
^ displayed' visually using a gtaph. A graph makes it much easier to spot 
problems in the programs, and to see improvement over time. Almost any 
type'^of data, whether it is, rate, frequency, or percentage dat^ can be 
graphed. There are a few general_rules to follow when graphing any type 
of data: ^ ' • • . 



1. Information iden-tifying the"" period covered by the graphs the 
student's name, trainer, and objective, should be included on^ 
each grAph. ' ' - 

2. The ^graph .should be drawn ±h pencil so it can be easily correpted. 

3. The'^ymbols used milst be*" easily, read. * - . '1 

4. ' There should, be a key providing the meaning' of the symbols used. 

5. The graph should have room to display at least one month data. 

6. Each program should be placed on a separate graph. # 
.7. Data should lie graphed 'regulSrly. ' ' 

8^ The vertical '^is =should indicate the rate of level of the behavior 
and the horizontal' axis 'should indicate time. (See Figure 1 below) ♦ 
This axis may contain days, sessions, etc. 



o 





Figure 1: 



1^ TIME , 
Vertic&l and horizontal axis of a graph. 
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9. Both axi^^'^fei^uld be labeled (see Fi^re 2) 



Figure 2:' , Labeled Axis of a Graph. 
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10. Each point-4^thin a condition should be connected with a line, r ^ 
, . Wheij a change is made in th^^ program, the data should be separatee 
with a dotted line. ^ 

V . . - - . * ^ ^ * . ' 

^ — 3 - ^/ 

If no dafa arfe taken for one or more days, no points should be plotted 
and ja£> lihe should "completely connect the points. The number of t3ays no 
data were , taken should be recorded in the ^roken line. Include only those 
days where data is ndrmally taken, . Do not include weekends for programs ^ 
conducted only on school days, figure 3 shows a. sample graph indit:ating 
most of these points: 



Figure 3: Sample Graph 



Name: Robert ^ 
Dates: 5/15/80 - 6/1/80 
Trainer: Chris, Sylvia 
Program: , Request for "More" 



KEY 



* Reliability 
Tajcen 



Correct Response 
(unprompted) 



Objective: Robert will turn his head for more juice 
Prompt: Lightly touch sid« of his head. 



r 
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FOR 6RAFR/BATA ANALYSIS 



0nc6 the data. have- been- graphed they can be used to evaluate the / — 
student's progress . ' It 'is more ho^.pful to look at trends in the data 
than to look at in<div idual po ints. If a student is being trained to 
make a pa rticiilar ^response, (as opposed to eliminating a particular ^ 
behavior as in a behavior management program) data which are increasing ,s ; 
suggest that the^ student is learning tjje response and no change is 
necess.ary unless the student has met criterion. If the dataware decreasing,- 
fluctuating (variable), or stable (showing no change), and b^low the set^ 
acquisition criterion, then some modification may be necessary th ' / 
facilitate^ improvement. Figure 4 shows an example t>f how these trends 
would actually look on a graph. 



Figure 4:/ Data Trends 
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Identifying Problems and^Making Program Changes 

^ ' As stated ^^ler, ''the purpose of data collection is to monitor the 
child's progress*. Ih order to effectively monitor tHis progress, program 
data musl^^be kept up-to-^ate.' ,Only when the data 'are graphed will it be 
possible to dete^ine^'if progress is being made. If a Student is not 
making, progress i-n a particular program, a change should be made* 

^ Possible reasons for poor prog-ress are presented in this section, 
along with'* sample graphs* Obviously, there is no one-to-one correspondence 
between a particular graph configuration and the "reality" which it 
reflects. TOj^ev^r, 'data trends or configurations are often suggestive of ^ 
particular programming problems* Several examples are presented below* 



^ Example #1: The "No Progress'-*, GrapTi 
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It is obvious that the student represented by the data above is not 
learning the ''task. There are several possible .reasons why a student may 
nat be learning a given behavior. The most common o£ those will be briefly 
discussed below: ^ • * ' ^ 

^ - * : • 

Ipadequate Reinforcer . In the CCC i^rogram, the first question the 
teacher must ask ^when a child^ is progressing poorly is "Is the reinforcer 
truly a' high-preference item or -activity?" (See IDENTIFICATION OF WANTS 
AND NEEDS section, of Communication Guide.) The grapb.. shown above would 
indicate that tlje reinforcer being used actually -^has no reinforcing 
strength at all.^ This is^a programming error which is very unlikely using 
the. CCC Program because of the program* s strong emphasis upon identification 
of high-preference reinforcers. 



. Task. Difficulty . The above graph conf igurati.on may also suggest 
that 'the particular behavior selected ^f or training as a communicative 
behavior is much to6 difficult for the student. The "Re^onse Selection" 



discussion in the REQUEST -TRAINING, section of. the mam^ 
guidelines which help avdld attempting to train a b^avi 
extremely difficult for the child- to learn. 



shI 
or. 



:>uld provide 
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Poor Shaping Techniques . \There will be mAny cases where the student 
is*^ I0W7 functioning and has a ve^^^O-i^ited response repertoire/ The teacher 
may have followed the "Response Se^Tection" guidelines to the extent possible 
but still the student may be unable t'o demonstrate significant progress. 
In- these cases, learning may depend greatly upon the shaping skills of the 
teacher. The resfjonse to be trained must be carefully analyzed and brdken 
down into small shaping steps. In such cases', the gtaph above may suggest 
that steps may have been inappropriately large, fading of prompts may have 
been done improperly, etc. ^ * - < ■ 



Infrequent Training , If the studen^ is frequently absent, or if the" 
. training i.s /conducted ' inconsistently , or if the student has only a few 
opportuniti-es to learn the skill each day, it may be necessary to rearrange 
the classroom schedule. to increase training time. Most severely handicapped 
students require a great deal of practice before a skill is mastered. If; 
may be necessary^ to increase ^the number of days per week the program is nin, 
or the number of trials presented in eaph training session, etc. , 
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Example #2: The 
"Almost Criterion*' 
Graph. 
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Teachers must keep in mind that there is no magic criterion that best 
defines the' point at which a behavior has been learned. Criteria are set 
.merely as a performance "ideal" "to which the child's actual performance 
'can be compared. Acquisition criteria may vary depending upon th^' student, 
the behavio;: being trained, the training situation, etc. The graph above 
suggests' that the §5% two days in row* criterion which was set for this • 
student was simply too high. It is .obvious that the student^was able to 
learn the behavior, and consistently maintain it at a f^airly high level. 
It has been frequently observed in developing ^ the CCC Program that when 
a criterion Is too lugh, eventually the student^s performance will begin * 
^to i3eterio;:ate . MThile it is very important to determine that the student 
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has' actually /Jearned a response by setting an acquisition criterion', it 
is equally important that programs be' changed quickly once the student 
has learned the behavior. , 



Example #3: The 'Fluctuating Graph 
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The graph above reflects very inconsistent performance. Because 
the student's performance is sometimes ^at a very high level, it can bd 
assumed that the task is well within the student's capability. 'Np^^^*^ 
however, other possible Vexplcinations f6r this student's inconsistency: 

\ y i ' 

Inconsistent ReVforcer Sti^ength , Some high-preference items or 
activities are only effective reinforcers at certain timfes or under certain 
conditions. ' For example, juice may only be an effective reinforcer for a 
particular child when he isvety thirsty. The data fluctuations may simply 
represent whether or not the student had received liquids just before ^ 
^training. 

> > 

I l^nesls or Medicatr:|x)n Effects , ■ E)ata fLuctuatipns^ may also reflect 
internal states of the student which influence the sjtudent's ability to 
perform. Seizures, illness, and medications can have a great effect on 
performance. When -data fluctuations are (^served, it^s important to 
chart such variables on the "graph along with tYy^ child' s .performance. 
Eventually a correlational pattern may^dmerge which will explain the 
inconsistent pe'rformance .* . ' i 4 

External Variables . ' Any intermittently occurring event may affect 
a student's performance. For exfUJiple, some* students perform well for one 
trainer, bur not for another. Others are able to attend to the task better 
."when there are fewer distractions, etc* AAain, recording these condition^ 
' on the performcmce graph may provide imporitant information. 
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Example #4: Th^" "Worn-out ^Reinforcer" Graph.' 




. In the graph above, the student showed steady progress early in 
training, then gradually his perfomiance begins 'to deteriorate. Often 
this dafa configuration is ^associated with a reinforcer whi\:h, while 
effective initially/ has lost its strei>gth over time. ^l:\en reinforcers 
are not ^vari^d, students are easily satiated. Teachers often forget 
the fundamental tr\i^ in training the severely handicapped : As the 
strength of tl^fi^r^nforcer wanes, so does the student's performance. 
When such^a^data. trend is observed, if the student ,is one for whom there 
are fewyfdentified reinforcers, the priority goal for that student 
shouldAiQt be REQUEST TRAINING, but IDENTIFICATION OF WANTS AND NEEDS, 
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